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Warren Worth Bailey, who by author- 
ity of a large number of individual re- 
quests cailed the conference of single tax 
men to meet in Chicago on July 4, author- 
izes Tut STANDARD to announce the wit!- 
drawal of the cai]. In this Mr. Bailey has 
acted with good judgment and in con- 
sonance with the changed opinion of those 
who at first were most desirous of the 
conference. And for the trouble he has 
taken—for the making of arrangements 
and the correspondence that has been 
mecessary has entailed much work—he de- 
serves our thanks as much, and even 
more, than if the conference had taken 
place. After the presidential election is 


over we shall be able to come together 


wader much more favorable circumstances, 


The Contral labor union of New York 
city passed the following resolutions at its 


meeting last Sunday without a dissenting 


Whereas, <A bill securing to the voters of 
the state of New York electoral refcrm re- 
cently passed the Icgislature and was placed 
in the Lauds of Governor Hill for his signa- 
ture; and, 

Whereas, The workingmen of this state 
have most emphatically. signified their. ap- 
proval of sucha bill, believing that it would 
have secured them tlie sanctity of the ballot; 
and, 

Whereas, When the said bill came before 
Governor Hill, be vetoed it in compliance, 
as we believe, with the dictation of a cor- 
Tapt petitical machine, which foresaw, in 
electoral reform, the death of their political 

wer, 

Resolved, That we, the Central labor union 
in session assembled, do hereby condemn the 
action of Guvernor Hill in ignoring the ex- 


pressed will of the people by refusing to siga- 


the electoral reform bill. 
These resolutions undoubtedly express the 


opinion of the great majority of the work- 
ingmen of this state, and not of working- 
men alone, but of all citizens who realize 
the corrupt condition of our politics. 


There is but one way to give this opinion 
y effect that politicians will respect, and 
that is to back it by votes. And the demo- 
cratic managers ought to be admonished 
in advance that if Governor Hill is nomi- 


mated again this year he will lose the vote. 


of every man otherwise inclined to vote 
the democratic ticket who has this great- 
est of all political reforms at heart. 


The reasons, or to speak more properly, 
the excuses, which Governor Hill, in the 
memorandum filed with the bill, gives for 
his veto, only add certainty to the declara- 
tion made by the Central labor union that 
bis real motive was the preservation of 
the power of the corrupt political machines, 
which the changes proposed in the bill 
would have destroyed. Read in the 
light of the facts—lknown to no one more 
certainly than to Governor Hill—that the 
electors of the state of New York to-day 
have practically no choice but between the 
nominees of one or the other of the 
political machines, and that great numbers 
of voters are at every election corrupted 
or intimidated, these excuses only add in- 
sult to injury. 


The bill popularly known as the Aus- 
tralian or electoral reform bill is officially 
entitled “‘An act to secure more fully the 
independence of electors and the secrecy 
of the ballot.” Its provisions are such as 
experience has shown to be necessary to 
this end. With a view of doing away with 
the necessity which political parties are 
now under of printing and distributing 
tickets aad employing workers at the polls 
—things which by the great expense 
they impose and the organization they re- 
quire, compel the formation of political 
machines, and give their bosses power to 


practically name the candidates who alone 
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can. gor election—the bill proposes the 
printing Of official ballots and the presenta- 
tion to every voter of every candidate. It 
provides that the names of candidates nomi- 
nated by conventions representing three 
per cent of the vote cast, or nomi- 
nated directly by voters amounting to 
one per cent of the vote cast, at the 
previous election—cr to 1,000 in the state 
or 100 in a political subdivision—shall be 
printed at public expense upon ballots 
which the voter is to receive at the polls. 
For the purpose of preventing any stuff- 
ing of the ballot boxes, the ballot clerks 
are to write their initials upon the back 
of the ballot before handing it to the 
He is then to retire into a private 
apartment, make a mark against the 
nanies of those he desires to vote for, 
names he pleases, and 
then vote the ballot so folded as to 
conceal whom he votes for. In order 
to acquaint the voter with the names 
of candidates that he will find upon 
the ballot, the bill provides for the 
publication of a list of candidates in two 
papers in each county, and for the hang- 
ing up about the polis of cards contain- 
ing their names. To prevent wanton ob- 
struction of the voting, it limits the time 
during which the voter may remain in the 
private apartment to five miautes. To 
prevent wauton delay and wanton destruc- 
tion of ballots, it provides that the voter who 
spoils his ballot, before receiving another in 
its place and being entitled to occupy the 
apartment for another five minutes, shall 
sutisfy the ballot clerks that his spoiling 
of the ballot was not intentional. To 

meet the case of those who cannot read, 

it not onl, provides for the advertisement 
of candidates in newspapers and by cards, 
but the illiterate may require one of the 
ballot clerks to read him the contents of 
the ballot, so that he may know the 
relative positions of the names. Or 
one of the ballot clerks, sworn to secrecy, 
and acting under penal provisions, may, 
at his request, make the marks or do the 
writing for him. 


How these ptovisions would cure the 
evils which in this state have made our 
elections little better than the ratification 
of the edicts of one set or another of pol. ‘i- 
cal bosses, is obvious to any one who knows 

anything of elections in New York. Yet 
Goverie. Hill actually assumes to find in 
them restrictions which would impuir the 
constitutional right of the voter to vote for 
whom be pleases. 

The reasons he gives for this assumption 
are: That the candidates whose names 
were thus printed on the ballots and adver- 

tised would have an advantage over the 
others! That the advertising of names is to 
be only in two papers in each county, rep- 
resenting political parties that in the last 
election cast the largest and next largest 
number of votes! That the ballot clerks 
are. ‘not selected for. their character 
or their political impartiality’ but from 
the sume tio parties! That the bal- 
lot ‘clerks may deny another ballot 
to the voter who has spoiled a_ bal- 
lot, if they are not satisfied that the spoil- 


ing was unintentional! And that votes wil! 


be lost if the ballot clerks fail to put their 


initials upou the ballot—notwithstanding 
the fact that it is the business of the voter, 
the inspectors and the watchers to see 
that they do. The mere statement of 
these “reasons” is a sufficient answer. 


To these remarkable reasons why be 
considers the electoral reform. bill repug- 
nant to the spirit, if not to the letter, of 
the constitution, Governor Hill adds two 
others fully as remarkable. The first is 
that the five minutes which the voter is 
allowed to spend in the apartment is 
not enough “The anxiety, the de- 
liberation, the care, the caution, with 
which electors at present prepare their 
ballots, meditating them for days, re- 
and changing them down 

to the last moment, exhibit by ex- 
perience that the hurry, confusion 
and precipitancy to which this bil] compels 
the voter, is fatal to the free and full 
operation of his own intelligent volition in 
the direction of his vote.” 

Governor Hill is evidently thinking of 
the voters he hus seen standing round the 
polls in Elmira, cautiously meditating as 
to who will give them the largest price. 
This is the only class of voters whose 
meditations would be hurried or disturbed. 
All others would have ample oprortunity 
to decide whom they would vote for. 
Official and non-cfficial publicity would 
be given to the names of candidates for 
days before the election. And the voter’s 
business in the compartment would sim- 
ply consist in making marks (probably 
from an already marked advertisement or 
earg which he would carry with him) 
ayainst names previously decided on. 

The other objection is that, ‘under the 
present law, the illiterate or infirm elector 
reposes his trust in some confidential 
friend for the preparation of his ballots, 


considering 
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but by this bill he must either lose his vote 
or avow it toastranger.” _ 

How very careful of infirm and illiter- 
ate voters is Governor Hill that he thinks it 
unconstitutional to provide that one of two 
sworn public officers, as they may select, 
shall be permitted to. do for them what 
they cannot do for themselves, to the ex- 
clusion of confidential friends! Here is 
an illustration of the sort of confidential! 
friends that the Central labor union, not 
without reason, think the governor is 
really solicitous for. It is from an article 
in last Sunday’s Sun, in which that 
journalistic supporter of Governor Hill and 
enemy of electoral reform, admiringly de- 
scribes Mr. Simon Kelley, “king of Wee- 
hawken,” who regularly carries that place 
for the straight democratic ticket: 

Election day Simon will always be found at 
the polls in Weehawken, with a poll list in 
one hand and democrutic ballots in the other. 
Sometimes a democratic voter will step up, 
watch his chance, and try to slip in a ballot 
without being seen by the king. He always 
misses it, and this is the conversation that 
gencraity follows: 

“Got your ticket, Joe? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is it the right one?” 

“Ye-yes, sir.” 

“Sure? 

“Ye-ye-yes, sir.” 

“Let's see it?” 

The ballot is produced. It isn’t the right 
one, and Simon looks reproachfully at his dis- 
obedient subject, calmiy tears the ballot up, 


hands hima straight democratic ticket, and 
waiches it deposited. 


After giving his “reasons” for deeming 
the bill unconstitutional, Governor Hill 
adds, that it ‘‘contains many serious, im- 
portant and substantial defects.” These he 
states as follows: 


1.—It omits, through inadvertence or other- 
wise, to provide any method or means of 
filling any vacancy which may occur upon 
any ticket, by reason of the death, resiguativa 
or ineligibility of any candidate, happening 
within fifteen days of an election. In other 
words, a mere accident is permitted virtually 
to disfranchisea whole party, and no remedy 
is provided for it. 


The answer is, that it is impossible to 
guard aguinst such accidents, which, even 
if mominations were delayed until the 
eve of election, might happen on the 
day of election; that some time must 
be fixed for the closing of nomina- 
tions, and that the time of fifteen days 
before election is a reasonable one, pre- 
venting, as ought to be prevented, the 
holding back of nominations in order to 
avoid scrutiny, and securing to 0. sorges | 
opportunity to examine into the character 
of the candidates.~ 


2.—it omits to_ provide how the ballot 
clerks who: aré to serve at the first election 
held under the act are to be elected or ap- 
pointed. i 


This is not true. Section 19 of rhe act 
provides that they shall be elected. or 
appointed at the same time and in the 
same manner as inspectors of election. 


3.—It provides that the county clerk shall 
deliver the iegal ballots to the inspectors of 
election of each election district before tne 
opening of the polls. How long prior to such 
opening this delivery is to be made is not 
pr ovided. Nor is it prescribed how, wien, or 
in What manner, the bailot clerks are to re- 
ceive the ballots from the inspectors. 


This is trivial. The bill provides for the 
printing of the ballots, for their delivery 
to the inspectors before the opening of 
the polls, and for the ballot clerks then 
having charge of them, which is all that 
is necessary. It isto be remembered that 
they do not become legal ballots until 
initialed by the ballot clerks when handed 
to the voters: 


4.—It provides that the expense of the 
printing and the distribution of the builots 
shall in all cases be a couuty charge. There 
is vo goed reason why cvunties should as- 
sume any part of the expenses of municipal 
elections, and this provision is unjust and 
was clearly not intended. 

This objection so far as it goes is valid. 
But it not only Joes not furnish any suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting the bill, but is 
of very little weight. Not only are the 
larger political divisions now in many 
cases put to expenses which might be 
more properly devolved on the smaller, 
but the economy in election expenses se- 
cured by the bill would much more than 
make up for any disproportionate expense 
to which some of the counties might thus 
be subjected. 


5. It requires that the selection of ballot 
clerks shall be made from the two principal 
political parties, refusing any representation 
whatever to the prulibition party, the labor 
people, or any otber third party organization. 


The smaller parties have no representa- 
tion now. The law which gave the united 
labor party in New York city representa- 
tion at the last election required the cast- 
ing of 50,000 votes. 

6.—It assumes to provide that no person 
shall be permitted to be nearthe elector when 
he is *‘within the rail,” and yet by the words 
which follow that clause it permits such con- 
tact when allowed “by authority of the in- 
spectors of election,” thus destroying the 
value of the other preceding provision 


The words of the bill are: 


No person other than the electors engaged 
in receiving, preparing or depositing their 
balluts shall be permitted to be within said 
rail, except by authority of the inspectors of 
elections. 


The exception is obviously necessary to 
provide for the removal of an elector who 
refuses to leave after the oo of his 


time, or for other such cases. Governor 
Hill is much troubled about the possibility 
of candidates dying after they are nomi- 
nated, but has neglected to think of the 
possibility of an elector dying or falling in 
a fit when within the rail. 


8.—The provision in section 27 requiring 
the county clerk of each county to cause 
the name of the candidate to be printed “in 
large type” is altogether too vague and in- 
definite. No statute so important as this 
shuuld be so loosely constructed, but all its 
terms should be couched in clear and ex- 
plicit language. 

This terrible indefiniteness relates mere- 
ly to the cards giving instructions to the 
voter, which by section 27 the county 
clerks are required to have printed in 
English and such other languages as they 
deem necessary, and the inspectors are 
required to post. The words of the sec- 
tionare: ‘Said cards shall be printed in 
large, clear type.” 

9.—So hastily or imperfectly was the meas- 
ure prepared that it omits to provide what 
compensation, if any, the officials known as 
“ballot clerks” are to receive for their 
services. 


It is frequently the case that legislative 
acts create an oiflice, and provide for filling 
it, without making any provision for com- 
pensation. In this case there was ample 
time to provide for compensation, as the 
bill would not have gone into effect until 
the election of 1889. 


Governor Hill’s final objection to the 
bill is as follows: 


Under this bill any person who can procure 
a thousand names to his petition can become 
a candidate for a state office and compel all 
his tickets to be printed in every county in 
the state at public expense; and any ad- 
venturer, no matter how obscure or un- 
worthy, who can manage to obtain one 
bundred names to his vetition, can be- 
come a cundidate for an office in a sen- 
atorial or congressional district, or in a 
county or municipality, and likewise compel 
all his tickets to be printed at public expense. 
With such inducements held out, the state, 
district, county and municipality would be 
likely to be flooded with candidates possess- 
ing little share of public confidence or favor, 
to the annoyance and distrust, as well as at 
the expense of the people. 

Governor Hiil began by objecting that 
the bill would give some candidates the 
advantage of getting their tickets printed 
at public expense, and that this would be 
to ‘restrict the elector in the methods by 
which he may choose to present a candi- 
date for the popular suffrage, and to dis- 
criminate between candidaies because of 
the manner in which they are presented 
“to the people.” He ends by objecting that 
the bill makes it too easy for candidates to 
get their tickets printed! 


That the governor's last objection is eek 
ter than his first, and that the bill, in. en- 
deavoring to make it easy for the citizen 
to run for office, has perhaps made it too 
eusy, may reudily be conceded. But it 
is certainly best in beginning the new 
system that any error should be on this 
side. As for the additional expense 
that an extra candidate would entail, it 
must be remembered that it amounts to 
but the setting of a single line of type, 
and perhaps an inch of paper. 

The ballot might be as big as an eight 
page tract, without any practical disad 
vantage to the voter, for the bill requires 
that the names of the candidates of each 
party shall be grouped together on their 
proper ballots under their party designa- 
tions. And the printing of two bal- 
ltos for each voter, as the bill provides, 
and the cost of advertisement, would 
be as nothing to the printing of hundreds 
and thousands for each voter, the pay- 
ment of advertising and mailing expenses, 
and the hiring of workers to stand at the 
polls, under the present system. It is true 
that under the present svstem these ex- 
penses are paid directly by the parties or 
candidates, while under the reform bill 
they would be a public charge. But is 
there auy doubt that under the present 
system, tax payers must ultimately pay 
election expenses, and pay them with 
good interest besides? 


Governor Hill pays to the public opinion 
that supports the bill he has vetoed the 
tribute of saying that he would “cheer 
fully approve a well considered measme 
which should provide substantially that 
each ejector, just before depositing his 
ballot, should enier a separate compart- 
ment or booth provided for that purpose, 
where he can alone assort and arrange his 
tickets to suit himself, and from this com- 
partment proceed directly to the inspect- 
ors, unattended by any one, and deposit 
his ballots. 

Yet not ouly would such a@ measure fail 
to effect that breaking up of the power of 

machines and bosses which would besecured 
by the official printing of bailots, but the 
excuses which the governor has given for 
his veto of the bill presented to him are 
convincing proof that he would find ex- 
cuses enough for withholding his signature 
from any bill, of even the kind he proposes, 
that might be worth the paper it was 
eugrossed upon. Indeed, Governor Hill, 
in this very memorandum, declares in true 


em oe 


would prevent heelers from assembling 
round the voter, and bribers and intimi- 
dators from tempting or coercing him up to 
the very polls, would be an infringement 
of the constitution, What else does this 
mean? 


Here the people are upon an equality, and 
at the ballot box all are freemen ‘and equals. 
It has never heretofore been regarded as a 
crime for one citizen peaceably to discuss 
with bis neighbur at the polis the merits of 
the various parties and candidates, and to 
compare views and to inform. each other, if 
they desired, how they intended to vote. The 
right of the people “‘peaceably to assemble” is 


guaranteed by the constitution, which also | 


forbids the passage of any law which shall 
“abridge the liberty of speech,” and the old 
fashioned New England town meeting, which 
is the foundation of all our election laws, 
recognizes the right of the people to converse 
with and “electioneer” one another at the 
polls. 


Governor Hill’s attempt to pick flaws in 
the ballot bill has in short only proved 
the strength of the bill and the care 
with which it was drawn to fit into our 
existing election system. And it has also 
proved what his reputation, affiliations, 
and previous course in exerting his inBu- 
ence to beat the bill in its passage through 
the legislature, gave good reason to expect 
—that he can be counted on to use any 
power intrusted to him to maintain the 
present corrupt system of elections and 
thus preserve the machines. His re-elec- 
tion would end any hope of obtaining 
electoral reform for another term. It 
would not only continue an enemy of that 
reform in the governor’s chair, it would 
be notice to all concerned that in this mat-. 
ter it is more profitable to please the 
machines than the people. 

If Governor Hill is renominated by the 
democratic machines out of gratitude for. 
the additional lease of power he has given 
them, every democrat in the true and 
original sense of the term—every cit- 
izen who really desires to: make this 
a@ government of the people and not 
of bosses, should spare no efforts to defeat 
him. 


Perhans for the sake of electoral reform 
itself, Governor Hill’s nomination is really 
to he desired. For in that case the repub- 
licans will make electoral reform an im- 
portant part of their campaign in New 
York, and the defeat of Governor Hill, 
especially if the state goes for Mr. Cleve- 
land, will be such an evidence of the de- 
termination of the people that we shall 


have the ballot bill in operation as quick! ve 


as if Governor Hill had signed it. 


Norwicg, N. YIt is almost areclief to 
tind even a trivial and passing remark of 
Tae STANDARD’S to differ with. At the most 
only three such bave refreshed. me with a 
sense of my owu superiority of judemient.- 
Postal savings banks. (interest paying), and 
woman suffrage are two of these; bit it is:to 
the third that I propose a protest: I donot be- 
lieve that there is any natura! properzy inthe 
creations of one’s brains, or that a government 
countenances robbery that fails to enact a 
copyright law for the protection of fcreien 
authors. If I publish my thought or my 
knowledge by shuuting it on the streets-or by 
printing and bawking it, it is uo longer mine, 
except for the credit of it. If a government 
conceives it politic to encourage its wise men 
by granting them statutory monopolies ino 
their writings and inventions, it is well; but 
justice makes no such demand; and. it is 
difficult to see the policy of protecting the 
production of that which has its own sulfi- 
cient incentive in the laws of other countries. 
The author’s cry of ‘‘robber” seems ‘to. me as 
impertinent as the manufacturer’s demand 
for protection. G. 


The difficulty of my correspondent arises 
from confusions of thought, which are SO 
common that it is worth while endeavor- 
ing to clear them up. Even the advocates 


of international copyright seldom put: 


their claims upon the true ground, and, 
with the exception—to her honor!—of the 


republic of Mexico, which gives perpetual 
copyright, the copyright laws of all civil- 
ized countries, like our own domestic copy- 


right law, seem to treat the right of the 
author to control the publication of his 
book as though it rested upon the same 
ground and was of the same nature as the 
patents granted for invention. The con- 
stitution of the United States itself does 
this in declaring that “the congress shall 
have power to -promote the progress of 


science and the useful arts by securing for.|. 


limited times to authors and inventors the 


exclusive right to their respective. writings | 


and CRCOvES 


Nevertheless, though superficially : aise, | : 


there is an essential difference between 
the patent for an invention and the copy- 
right for a bock. The one, which gives a 


right of property in the use of a device or. 


process—that is to say, in an idea—rests 
on no natural right, but can only be up- 
held as a matter of policy. 
gives no property in ideas. It merely 
recognizes the right of property in a par- 
ticular form, itself a product of labor, in 
which ideas are made tangible; a right 
which, irrespective of questions of policy, 
is a natural right—resting- on the same 
ground asthe right of the fisherman. to 
the fish he catches, of the farmer to the 


crop he raises, of the builder: to the house 
he constructs. — : 


demagogic style that any provision that 


The other 


PRICE FIVE 


CE} NTS 


There has reached me by the last English 
mail alittle book whichIsam glad to see. 
It is a text book on Political Economy by 
Professor J. E. Symes of University col- 
lege, Nottingham, published by Rivingtons 
of London. Iam exceedingiy glad to see 
it, for it is to me oneof the indications 
that certain great truths which I have 
striven to popularize are nearing the last 


of the three stages into which some one, 


whose name I now forget, divided the 
progress of a great truth: | 
1.—it is ridiculous. and not to be con- 


- sidered, . 


_ € 


2.—It is against seligion and dieateantive | 

of the rights of property and society. 

8.—We always knew it. z 

In this book Professor Symes never 
once mentions my name nor so much ag 
alludes to meor to any of my writings, 
for he judges rightly, I think, that it will 
be read and accepted by many who would 


be repelled by prejudice from anything 


bearing my name. Yet the essential 
doctrines of this book, which are put sa 
quietiy and unaggressively that squire and. 
parson and newspaper writer, to whong 
Henry George is a dangerous communist, 
are not likely to notice them, or under 
stand what revolution they mean, are the 
economic doctrines of ‘Progress and Pov 
erty,” stated as if “we always knew it.” 7 
As a matter of fact, Professor Symes 
got these ideas from my writings—a mat- 
ter he would be free enough to acknowle 
edge were there no reason why it would 
be impolitic. But my American copyright 
gives me no power to prevent the cireulae 
tion of Professor Symes’s book, as a patent 
in an analagous case would give power ta 
prohibit the use of an invention. Nor have 
I any moral right to ask it. -When 
another sees these truths they are his ag 
much as they are mine. If I discovered | 
them it was only in the sense that one 
may discover the belt of Orion. They are 
there to be seen, ‘and have been seen, and : 
will be seen by many before and inde~ 
pendently of me. AUT, orany oneelse, can 
do is to point another in their direction, . 
To really see them, he must see them for 
himself, with. his own Rowe rs of perceps 
tion. genie iad 


Here i is the caneral principlec on n whi 
just rights. of property must st a 
which they must conform. 
Man finds himself in a 
did not make; tut 


cannot snakes ue that i it “does: atac to 
things produced—i. e. brought forth—by 
human exertion. This is the true basis 
of the - right of - property. Ht rests 
in the last analysis upon. the right. of 
the human being: to- himself, to the use 
of his own powers and. to the benefit of 
his own exertions. What a man makes, 
as we sny—what, to speak. more properly, 
he produces or brings forth—we alk 
naturally recognize as his: He may pass 
this right by gift or sale so that it will in 
full force rest in another. But he cannot 
justly be deprived of it, save under those 
conditions in which all inc ividual rights 
may disappear under pressure of general 
exizeney. In other words, the moral and 
natural right of property is derived from 
labor. So clear is this that when we find 
‘men attempting to defend conventional 
rights of property in things: not produced 
by labor we invariably find them confus« 
ing the species of things an adducing 


that ihe of property 
labor. 


Thus while the : 
duc ed by. han Z 


for this is necessa | 

right of property. in the ¢ | 

bor, and. can: be reco nize wi hout in- 
jury: to common : 

can justly a cee 

earth — itself, 0 3 

about the earth aa -_beyon 


Nor can any man justly claim ownership 


in. natural laws; nor in any 

relations which may be perceiv ad by : 
the human: mind; ner in any of. 
potentialities which nature holds for en 
These are of .the heritage with which alb 
men are endo’ wed by their Creator— —or, if 
there are any who do not hk that phrase, : 


Mature, and in which we find ourselves. 
Ownership comes from production It can- 
- pot come from discovery. Discovery can 
give no right of ownership. Islands, con- 
tinents, sturs, natural laws and relations, 
mew ways of doing things, er the pos- 
‘pibility of doing new things, may be Cis- 
- @overed, and this discovery may be the 
result of labor. - “But no man can dis- 
- @over anything which, so to speak, was 
not put there to be discovered, and which 
- gwome one else might not in time have dis- 
covered. If he finds it, it was not lost. 
: It, or its potentiality. existed before he 
game. Ht was there to be found. 


It is evidently the perception of this. 


truth, that discovery can give no just 
~ elaim to ownership, that leads my corre- 
- ppondent to think there can be no basis in 
_ justice for ownership in literary produc- 
- tions, and gives rise to the common 
"assertion in this connection that there can 
‘be no property in productions of the brain. 
‘He is right enouzh as to the principle, 
but he is confused i in its application. He 
confounds the copyright with the patent, 
just as the framers of our constitution 
seem to have confounded it, and as it is 
_ generally confounded, and proceeds on the 
: cine He it involves the right of 


. “tn this hes clearly mistaken. The ex- 
 dlusive privilege given by a patent—the 
exclusive privilege of making a certain 
kind of machine or using a certain de- 
. Wice, or appiying acer tain combination for 
Bceriain purpose, does coufer property in 
an idea, a perception, or the use of a nat- 
 wrallaw. It prevents all but the grantee 
- from making that kind of a machine or 
sing that kind of a device, or applying 
that kind of a combination. But the re- 
‘eognition of the exclusive right of the 
: puthers to reprint his book gives no such 
e. It prevents no one 

: kind of a book. It pre- 

2 using either his own 


‘othier 
work on 


orks by : 
mother % 


— Gtol patel 
of own ership. 
in the prod ¢ 


=f as paoed oo el, brasé, brick, edbber 
cloth. etc. ‘There are two modes in which 
Jabor ; Les to the mzking of the ma- 
chine—the . one in ascertaining the princi- 
ple on which such machines can be made 
“work; the » oth er in ‘obtaining -from 
their natura rese rN -oirs and bringing to- 
gether and fashioning. into shape the 
sguantiiies and qualities of matter which 
in their combination constitute the con- 
crete machine. In the first mode, labor is 
expended in discovery. In the second 
mode, it is expended in production. The 
work of discovery may be done once for 
all, as in the case of the discovery in pre- 
historic time of the principle or idea of the 
wheelbarrow. But the work of production 
is required afresh in the cuse of each par- 
ticular thing. No matter how many thou- 
sand millions of wicelbarrows have been 


‘produced, it requires fresh labor of produc- 
tion to make another one. 


Now the expenditure of labor in the in- 
vention or discovery of the idea of a ma- 
chine gives no natural right of ownership 
in the idea. Notonly is the potentiality 
of such a machine a part of the common 
heritage to which there can bein justice 
no exclusive claim, but each invention or 
discovery is usually—perhaps, except in 
cases of sheer accident, it may be said in- 
variably—only the last step in a series 
which began with the discovery of fire or 
the invention of the stone ax. And not 
only can we confidently say in the case of 
any device that supplies a need, and is 
therefore valuable, that if one person had 
not discovered it, others would have done 
so; but asa matter of fact it usually ap- 
pears in such cases that a number of per- 
sons have been contemporaneously work- 
ing toward the same end. 


The natural reward of labor expended in 
discovery is in the use that can be made of 
the discovery without interference with the 
right of any one else to use it. 
natural rev 
add an artificial reward. Although the 
effect of giving to the discoverers of useful 
devices or processes an absolute right to 
their exclusive use would be to burden all 
industry with most grievous monopolies, 
and te greatly retard, if not put a stop to, 
further inventions; vet the theory of our 


patent laws is that we can stimulate dis- 


coveries by giving a modified right of own- 
ership in their use for a term of years. In 
this we seek by special laws to give a 
special reward to labor expended in dis- 
covery, which does not beiong to it of nat- 
ural right, and is of the nature of a bounty. 


But as for labor expended in the second 
of these modes—in the production of the 
machine by the bringing together in cer- 
tain relations of certain quantities and 
qualities of matter, we need no special 
laws to reward that. Absolute ownership 
attaches to the results of such labor, not 
by special law, but by common law. And 
if all human laws were abolished, men 
would still hold that whether it were a 
wheelbarrow or a phonograph, the con- 
crete thing belonged to the man who pro- 
duced it. And this, not for a term of 
years, but in perpetuity. It would pass at 
his death to his heirs or those to whom he 


1 devised it. 


4G Now a book--I do not mean the Saat | ms 
and bound volume which is the result of | , 


the labor of printers, bookbinders, and 


subsidiary industries; but the succession of 
words which is the result of the labor of. 


the author—if not a material thing, is 
quite as tangible a thing as a machine. 
And in the labor that goes to its produc- 
tion there are the same two separable 
parts. There is what Ihave called the 
‘Jabor of discovery,” which goes to the 
idea of the book, and as to which, as in 


the case of the inventor of the machine, 


the author must draw on those who have 
gone before, for a perfectly original 
literary man would have to begin by 
inventing letters. There is also the labor 
of production—labor of essentially the 
same kind, tittugh it deals not with 
matter, but with immaterial things, as 
that which in the case of a machine 
ae expended in bringing wood, steel, 


brass, etc., into certain proportions and 
relations. It is this labor of. produc- 
5 | tion, which results in a tangible identity, 


that gives ownership to the author asa 
matter of natural right. And it is this 
right of ownership, not in ideas, but in the 
tangible result of labor expended in pro- 
duction, that copyright secures, 


I presume that one of the principal 
reasons why the real nature and grounds 
of property in literary productions is so 
little appreciated, is that what I have 
called the “labor of production” is little 
understood except by writers. The com- 
mon idea is that the man who writes a 
book has only to decide as to what he 
wants to say and then sit down and write 
it out. Nothing could be more fallacious. 
Over and above any “‘tabor of discovery” 
expended in thinking out what to say, 
is the “labor of production” expended 
on how to say it. Even the most care- 
lessly written works require some of 
this, But carefully written works, and 
especially the works on thoughtful 
subjects that read as though they had 
flowed from the author’s pen as easily 
and as naturally as water flows down hill, 
require in the mere labor of production, 
in the mere choice of words, 
of sentences and sequence of presi ntation, 
an amount and intensity of exertion that 
one who has not attempted it can hardly 
appreciate. If any one thinks that to 
write a book all that is necessary is to get 
the ideas and then write it out, let him sit 
down andtry. If he has critical ability 
to judge of what he is doing, he will soon 
find himself involved in labor to which 
digging wells or breaking stones will seem 
easy; and will ere long appreciate the 
good sense of the man who apologized for 
the length of a letter on the ground that 
he did not have time to write a short one. 
Now, this labor of literary production is 
essentially the same kind of labor as that 


arrangement 


‘is the best policy, 


But to this. 


rard our patent laws endeavor to 3 bery upon our n 


which produces houses, crops, clothing, 
ships, or any of the material things which 
man makes. It requires the exertion of 
the same will power; it invelves the ex- 


haustion of ‘the same nervous energy: 


Mental work is no metaphorical phrase. . 


Any one who has held Nimself to it knows 
that it is /avor as truly asis physical work. 


If my correspondent will think over the 
matter Iam sure that he will see that it is 
on this firm basis that the right of property 
in literary productions rests, and that its 
recognition, insiead of being like that 
system of spoliation called protection, an 
impairment and denial of natural right, is 
but the securing to the .author of the 


natural reward of hislabor. He willsee that | 


in pernitting the works of foreign authors 
to be republished here without their per- 
mission we are really countenancing rob- 
bery, as truly as if we permitted our own 


people to desnoil foreigners of their watches: 


or their clothes... And if he has any doubt 
that in this, asin other things, “honesty 
” he will see, 
chooses to.trace it, the cramping and de- 
grading elfects of this legalization of» rob- 
national literature and na- 
tional thought 


And this also. is worth consideringe.:- 
right: ‘to use: au author's. work without 


his consent,. involv es: the: rig ht to use any 


part of it—to mutilate and ¢ carble. Many 


-instances of this have “Geeured to. foreign 
writers on this side of the water, and to. 
American writers on that. Not long since » 


a friend of mine, a& newspaper man, met 

another newspaper man. ioe 
“What are you doing?” said: iy (eka: 

“and why do you look so mournful?” 


‘Tam editing Dickens, and I don’ t like 


the work.” : ee. 


“Editing Dickens! ‘what do you mean?” 


“Tam editing Dickens for the. 
library. It’s my: business to cut him down: 
so that every volume will come into $50 
pages,” HENRY GEORGE. . 


THE SINGLE TAX IN CHICAGO. 
A Concise Report of a Capable Speech by 
J.Z. White. 

An interesting discussion of the single tax 
doctrine took piace at a meet 
on the 14th inst. The address of the Luaed 

was delivered by Mr. J. Z. White. He said: 

Land is the basis of all wealth. ee 


land there could be no w ealth. Lynd is use-- 
is without la bor. 


Pe an: indi iaual: 
dividual. avails. himself of 


the ind at “ite true ovale 


Persona! property (which ineludes buildin gs) 


if izhe:: 


The 


ing in Chicago. 


Labor Is ae without’ 


JUNE 23 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 
Josephiue Shaw Lowell Defends Its Motives 
and Methods, and Rebukes Dr. De Costa. 

Tu the Editor of the Standard—Sir: Twas 
surprised to find in your columns a letter and 
paper by the Rev. Dr. De Costa, condemning 
the principles and methods of the charity 
organization societies of New York and other 
cities, the statements of which, it is evident 
from your editorial comments, you have wade 
no ittempt to verify. 


Dr. De Costa entirely misapprehends both. 


the principles aud methods of the various 
charity. organization sovieties; and while I 
concede that the dangers and temptations of 
those societies lie in the direction he points 
out, Pdeny that what he says of their prac- 
tice is true either in Whole or in part. : 

Ido not claim that the Charity organization 
society of New York attains its ideal, but I 
desire to say to your readers that that. ideal 
is the lifting toan independent, self respecting 
position of every individual who comes to.it 
forhelp, and that it is at one with Dr. De 
Costa in his condemnation of ‘‘dules” asa 
meaus of helping any one permancntly. 

The mitin object of these societies, both here 
and in England, is to search out the causes of 
the poverty of individuals and to- remove 
these, and thus to cure, instead of merely al- 
leviating distress. I have found no. better 
description of the ideal of the believer in. tbe 
organization of charity, so far as regards his 
individual duty to.a fellow being in need, 
than was given by Dr. De Costa himself ina 
sermon preached last winter against the 

New York. society, in which he thought ‘he 
was describing the exact opposite of the 


course pursued by momen of that socity. 
of the work of the:| | 
society whichis ac pecially objected to. by 
him, tbati is, its attempts to-prevent, dishonest 
persons from making. ativing by appeals to 


The particular par 


the sympathy, of the benevolent, it -under- 


takes muinly for the. purpose of protecting 


cihers from the temptation to which the suc- 
cess of such methods on the part of their 
friends and neighbors exposes them; the pro- 
tection of the pockets of those who give—ex- 
cept in so faras such protection mukes.: the 


‘succor of those who really need help more 

‘| possible, is considered of far less importance. 
Ju other words, the discovery of impostors is 
“amoral and not an economic work. 


The charity organization societies agree 
with’ Dr. De Costa that pauperism mainly 
comes froin “ignorance and the law of 
heredity,” and therefore. they seek to teach 
those in need and also to save their children 
from following in their footsteps. The 


‘societies differ from Dr. De Costa in believing 


that one of the potent causes of pauperism is 
‘indiscriminate liberality,” and fur the sake 
of the paupers and of those who are tempted 
by indiscriminate liberality to become pau- 
pers, they seck to repress such fiberalty and 
to substitute for it intelligent liberality. 

Your own evident ignorance of the aims of 
those who are trying: to. organize charity I 


vregret.very much. When you say that many 
of the charges made. by Dr. De Costa are un-: 
doubtedly true, you show but little acquaint- | 
“ance = with > the work of the people you, so 
hastily. condemn,.and when you give even an 
indirect. and. qualified sanction to his state- 
nent that “the. managers regard. ‘the. poor: 


being the result of labor, and labor beinga |- o 


natural right, it is wrong to tax it.(To abolish: 
that tax and to concentrate all taxes ‘upon 
land is the object. of the siocle tax movement. 


Exchanges are more advantageously made. 
in densely populated than in sparsely settled 


localities. 

Equa! justice to all would be estab! ished by 
free exchange, but, because of advantage of 
location, freedom of exchange is practically 


limited, inasmuch as competition is often cur. 


tailed’ by location. For this advantage to 
some individuals the community 
equivalent. We propose an equivalent in-tke 


form of a taxon the land at its” true value. Q : 


It isa crude notion that when a man buy s 


j land he acquires the title. to it. 
No title can be better than. that which. pre- 


ecdes it. ; 
That which a man makes belongs to him: 


The man who made the land has not ma- 
terialized. ; 
No man ean convey a title ‘to land because 


there is no title to convey. 


The aristocracy. of Europe: originated in. 


grants of lund: 

There is danger of a land aristocracy in 
this country. 

Large tracts of land are obtained’; ina wild 
stute, uud'so held; the influx of population 
places an iucreasing value upon it, and-it is’ 
bequexthed as “ar inheritance for continual 
aggrandizement. Facts prove this. About 


oneshilt of Manhattan island is as wild to-: 


dav as it was a century ago! Within a few 
miles are the crowded. tenement  houses,- 
where the piteously poor are suffocated every 
year for want of a litthe more room anda 
little more airl 

The picture has its counterpart in Chicago. 

Three-fourithbs of the land in 
vacant, held on speculation. Ib 
much of the city were cut off and. that we 
were crowded on to a smaller earth. 

Why is the waste land not utilized? 
Jeast it could produce something. . 


At 


were tuxed at its true value: 
We propose to tax land atits true value. 
We propose to abolish taxes on per sonal 
property. 


No man has the fiche to tax the > produet of pees 


his fellow laborer’s toil. 
No man can delegute to th 
right that he does not possess asan individual. 


The tax that England attempted to- impose 


on its subjects, which. led to: the American 


revolution, was.an insignificant tax. in com-- 
parison with that imposed cn personal prop- 


erty to-day. 

A liberal preacner recently.” 
these discussions on the ground that Ww 
fanning the  fisume of: discontent. 


were 


conteut guards us from slavery. 
Liberty is older thau slavery. 


The rights of man are founded npon eierna ul 


law. 
It is in this spirit and for this purpose that 
we raise the cross of this new crusade. - 


Of Course. 


Sr. Jcsepg, Mo.—The other day a friend 


Was expatiating to me upon some patent 
French blacking he has got heid of. He told 
me that as u twenty-five cent bottle suffices 
for twenty applications, that is, a cost uf one 
and a quarter cents per application, he now 
saves eight and three-quarter cents per day, 
as before it always cost him daily ten cents 
to have the boots blacked. According to the 
protecticnist idea is uot this man an euemy of 
his country and ought not the bootblacking 
industry demand a protective duty? 
A. K Maynarp. 


and do 
the: social 
still confror 
the struggle: for existence be. rendered. less: 
“bitter by. the adopuion of free trade and. the 
single tix. 


“tion | ‘sucicty, 


receives no 


Chicago is. 
is as if so. 
has not been attacked, and one af ter 


Its owners: 
would see that it did produce something if it 


“Ww ich, 


‘government a 


de rrecated: 
E -Iscit- not. self evident that if 


He may. 
rely upon us to fan that fluine’ so loug | as. dis- | 


Hse who are 


authe Couesraibs ‘the pring ples! 


oricinators. and. alt still a niember. of its 


central council. | 


J OSEPHINE Syraw LOWELL. 
“120 East 80th street, June 14, 1883. 


| oursPOKEN AGAINST INDIRECT TAXA 


TION. 


“Philadelphia Workingmen Issue an Address 


and Do Some Tall ead Against the 
Tart 


By order of the Workingmen’s tariff reform 


association No. lof Philadelphia, of which 


Thomas Grant is president, John Harle vice- 
president and F. A. Herwig secretary, 
address has been issued to the workingmen 
of the United States, declaring for free trade, 


‘and calling upon their fellow toilers. to vote 

with that party which advocates irce raw. 
“materials and tariff reform |. 

The address asserts that. toilers are no bet-. 


ter off to-day than they “were twenty. years 
ago... All sorts of efforts, it says 


alleviate social ills, but their efforts have been 
directed against effects, not causes, and have 


‘resulted | in: destroying some Wrongs only to: : 


make way for others. . The root: of the evil 


iabor organizations have succumbed without 
remedy. ~ 
The first evil to be attiewed. Says the: ade 
dress, . is. the 's iystem -of indirect taxation, 
nder the: specious plea of contributing 
the support of ‘government, tixes the 
masses for benefit of a few individuals. 
And of this yste n the. protective tariff i is. the 
chief feut € “The cduuger in the. yery pre- 
tense of eo accing? labor is fully realized. 
W hen. ‘monopoly prufesses anxiety for the 


protection of labor is it not applying. the 


the pickpocket, w ho ¢harins-your 
With Hutvering: words While. 
nimble hands: are deep your: 


SHUTCS | ot 


“poeketi 4 
labor Were 


“riehts fade the an tural neward:, for its toil,: ib 
A ould need no such car e-takers to pr oteen it? 

| ect liself. Cun it be said that 
constantly reducing wages, 
impoverishing Jabor, and: dictating laws 
which meke- “it more und more impossible 


for. it to huve equality of rights in. the fixiny 


ofterms furits- time and toil, can be trusted 


to protect it!. Heaven preserve it from such 


protector sl: 
The absurdity of the pretension, even in the 


‘light of protectionist argument, that the 


present rate of tariff is required to. sustain 
wages isshown in these words: 


The wages of labor are but little more than 


seventeen per cent of the product. In ether 
words, the umount that falls to labor out of 
the totul value of the products.is only 817-out 
of every $100. Now, does it not stand to rea- 
sup that if a tariil be at all necessury an 
average tariff duty of seventeen per ceut 
would be amply suilicient to protect American 
labor against foreign labor, even if the latter 


got. no wages ut ‘all? Yet the average of 


sal help toward. ihe solution OE 
ad moral problems which’ WHE 


Sho outa be pr esent. 
cause of any Jacket interest. in n the move 


and: 
“method of the New “York charity organiza- 
at least, as I was one of its |-¥ 


an 
some ve 
of glorious work going on: “thers 
is not behind t the times. (The 


» have-from 
time to time been ade’ by workingmen to 


another: 


longer, 


sary. : 
By the shut. down about 3,000. rien 


his» 


“did pot : 
very fairly might have done, but that it be re- 


, 1888. 


tariff duties now is - forty- seven. per cen al- 
though the difference in the: wages between 
this nud other countries is not five per cent, 
calculated upon the relative productiveness 


of Jabor. Why, then, is this extra thir ty per 
cent put on? 


The answer given is that it frees big manu- 


facturers from competition, while it does not. 
interfere with their liberty to. draw. their la- 
bor from the markets of the world. The re-. 


sult is that labor is cheap and pea ie! are 
dear. 


refurm club means to pursue to attain its ends 
are thus described: : 


As workingmen we hold the interests ot labor 
paramount to every other consideration, and 


hence we propose to push tae battle for free- 


don from burdensoine taxation—the. key to 
the labor question—to an early termination. 


In order to accomplish this most effectually. 


we deci it our best policy, laying aside every’ 
bias and prejudice, ty unite with any and all 
men who are fizhting the same battle. It is 
in this way that we can make party serve us, 
and thus inake the struggle: for our rights a 
short and decisive one. 

We care not by ow batever other name 
you call it, we will support that party 


that is for free. raw materials:‘and tariff re-.. 


furm:. If -a good meal is set. before us 
we will not. stop to - higgle — over. the 
question of who. is. the cook. ‘We will no 
longer serve that party which wiil not serve 
us. 


the toiling masses. We would not be- bonest 
—we would. be neglectful: of our interests—if 


‘we were to withhold our ‘support: from any 
“party that stands before the country as the 


champion of free raw materials and tariff re-. 
form. ; : 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 


‘Peter McGill of Milwaukee Strongly Ap- 


‘proves of Its Postponenient and Gives His 
~Reasouas. 


ComMERCIAL CLUB, MitwavKEE, June 16. 


Editor Stanparp: As one of those who in-: | 
tended to be present at the conference of | 


national single tax men at Chicago on the 


Fourth of July, ‘I wish to say that I heartily 
agree with. the resolutions adopted by land 


and labor club No. 1 of Chicago, at its meet- 
ing on June 7, as published in the last issue of 


THE STANDARD. 


Thad serious doubts: as to. ‘the wisdom of: 
holding the conference at the time specified, | 


for the very reasons set forth in the resolu- 
tions of the Chicago. ‘club, but as it seemed, 


after a brief discussion in the columns of Tr 
STANDARD, to be the general opinion ‘that the. 
conference should be held, and I was auxious 


that in the event of its being held it should be. 
as numerously attended ‘ind as widely in- 
tluential. as possible, I.- quietly sel about. 
mukiug my arrangements to be present, : 


Bue Tr believed that the time was inoppor- | 4 
- The reasons which led me to this view: 
were leeal: but I argued that what held good: 
in: Milwaukee would. very likely. ‘be true o] 


tune, 


other. ‘localities. 


The methods which the Workingmen’ s tariff. 


We will cast our ballots, not for party, 
but for what we believe to be for the good of. 


“The lnreest flour mill i in : the. world: will be. 
established at Duluth. - The capacity will be: 
6,000 barrels a day. : 
“Word comes from Salt Lake Cit 
saints have boug ht 400,00 
Mexican state of Chibuat 


rude of animals require 
in ~, makes the calcula 
Ww fen. they went 

must have hada c 


dred leacues lon 


6, 000, 000 “camels 


‘possessions, | 


missionaries: ‘ho 


numbers... Phy: iar 
horted to. suidy closely t 
order ton 


Sulphate Of. copp 
placed and plugeed 
ually absorbed: 
outer: suriace: turns ¢ 
sulphate requires an-oc 
is said to bea perf 


paper. 
they: eligte th 


ith biaek othe op rs 
of their. eure peop 


-alw ays Bee e 


two | per cent .o 
ployed’ by the. zi 
ployed diy and nig 
und the muspecton ‘thini 


In Milwaukee. the. majority of. those who a 
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 (WMERE ARE THOSE ACRES? 


‘New Yoru.—Tsx Sranparp of June 9 has 
@his excerpt from the Portland, Ore., Orcegon- 
dan; 

You of the east who are bawling “land mo- 
mopoly," just look this way. Hereare millions 
of acres you can have just fer tae trouble of 
coming to get them. Come right along. No 
@cuse in squatting down in the eastern citics 
aad yelling “land monopoly.” Come out here 

et lists” yourselves, (Henry 
George's paper please copy.) 

The Oregonian is a reputable journal. It is 
the oldest paper in Portland. It has a repu- 
tation for truth and veracity. When I lived 
fm Portland it was the leading daily, and 
earned a considerable reputation for the ga!- 
Jant Gghts it waged against the agzres- 
gions of monopoly—especially railroad 
snomopoly. It was prudentiy managed by 
Heory L. Pittock, and ably edited by W. 
Lair Hill, assisted by the Moreland brothers 
mand others. It isto be hoped that these gen- 
tlemen still condact its affairs, for, if they do, 
they will be able to prove in detail the zen- 
eral assertion they have made. I first visited 
Oregon nineteen years ago, and again visited 
Mten years ago. On each visit I searched 
Song and earnestly for some of the acres 
which the Oregonian now asserts can be had 
“just for the trouble of comiug to get them” 
ZX could sot find them then, and I want to 
know where they are to be found now. 

Where are those acres? Are they any 
where near Portiand? Are they in any of 
the counties back of Portland? Are they any 
where near East Portland! That land was 
all taken up long enough before I ever saw 

Are they to be found east of the 
Willamette river? That land was set aside 
uate the railroad should be built, when the 
company would receive each alternate sec- 
tice of land twenty miles each side of the 
track, and the balance was to be sold to in 
tending settiers at two dollars and a half an 
acre. Meantime all who settled on those 
government sections would do so at their 

- Own risk. But the land speculators were on 
hand, and somehow they got that land—that 
is, they got all that the railroad company 
didn’t get. 

Ave they to be found west of the Willamette 
giver? Nearly all that land was taken out of 


_ the market, for the same reason as was that 


oa the east side, and what was left got into 
the same hands. 

Are they to be found in the Willamette 
wailey atall? No! Taen where are they to 
be found? Perhaps the Oregonian knows. 

Are they to be found along the upper 
Columbia river, between the mouth of the 
Willamette and the Dalles, or the mouth of 
the Snake? Task the Oregonian if all that 
Jand is not virtually in the hands of the greut 
Monopoly which controls all the means of 
traasportation in that section of country. 

4re they to be found in the Walia Walla 
country? Remember, now, the Oregonian 
says these acres are to be had “just for the 
trouble of coming to get them.” 

Let us retrace our steps, fur if we are not 
careful we will be crussing the line into 
British territory. 

Are they to be found between the mouth of 
the Willamette and the mouth of the Colum- 
biaf The Northern Pacific raliroad has a 
line of road running along the Washington 
territory bank of the Columbia for nearly tke 
whole distance, and the alternate sections for 
Jorty miles each side of the track now belong 
to that corporation—forty miles back into 
Washington territory and forty miles back 
into the state of Oregon, while most of the 
odd sections have been grabted by God only 
knows who—and the balance is hard indeed 
to find. ‘ 

Are they to be found in wkatis known as 
the Lewis river country! I explored that sec- 
tion, and found it good; but when I went to 
the land office at Vancouver I found the 
plate had ween taken away to Washiugton. 
“Reserved for the Northern Pacitic,” the 
elerk told me. 

Are thev to be found in the Grand Ronde 
walley! That was ap Indian reservation in 
amy time; but I understand that lately the In- 
dians have been remeved and the valley 
opened for settlement. If that is true, it 
would be safe to wuger that the same old 
gang of land grabbers got it and doled, or 
are doling, it out to victims of misplaced ccn- 
fidence at so much an acre. 

Are they to be found along Puget sound— 
that maguiiicent inland sea, whose banks 
should be lined witb teeming cities? That 
land was grabbed long ago by the lumber 
Jords, and no man can set his foot on either 
dank without paying tribute. 

Are they to be found east of the Cascade 
mountains? The cattle lords own that land. 

Where are these acres that can be had 
“just for the trouble of coming to get them” 

Ihave it. There is the Columbia river bar 
—a long, narruw expanse of sand, twenty 
miles or mere long, und some five miles wide, 
over which the white capped waters of old 
ocean break yearin and year our I know 
the place well. Ll have crossed ita number of 
times, aud spent the best part of a day and 
wight on a portion of it, called Sand is!und. 
It is studded with wrecks, including the boues 
of the steamship on whichI made my invol- 
untary stuy. That must be the place. The 
Yand speculator and the corporate monopolies 
have passed that bar by in their seareh for 
wew territory to grab. 

Oregon and Washinzton territory is a gar- 
den spot. In the beautiful Willamette valley, 
aad in the Columbia river region, and under 
the shadows of vld Mount Hovd, Rainer and 
St. Helens, and along the magnificent Puget 
sound, is room for millions; but ut all the en- 
trauces to this paradise stand the laod grab- 
ber and monopolist. No free tickets there, 
despite the assertion of the Oregonian. Let 
any person whose eyes are turned to thut 
country put money in his purse, for he will 
need it if he wants to get a foothold there; 
and despite what the Oregontan has said, 
there isuo more use for amuneyless mau in 
Gregon or Washington territory than there is 
wight here in New York. Wa McCabe. 


A Democratic Candidate of the Right Sort. 
The democrats of the Second district of 
Maine have nominated for congress Charles 
E. Allen of Cedar Grove. Mr. Allen was 
Originally a printer, but is now a farmer and 
is a thorough free trader. In a letter on 
another matter to the editor of THE Stanp- 
4zp he says of himself and his prospects: 

I am a free trader, having first got the 
idea from William Lioyd Garrison, with 
whom I was acquainted. In Mame, the home 
of Biaine, free traders have up hil! work. I 
have written much on the subject, and it bas 
attracted attention and abuse. Of course it 
is a labor of love, and at times an expensive 
Juxury. But I have made an impression. 

Usually I have acted with the republicans, 
althongh no republican paper would publish 
my free trade articles, while the democratic 
ones did. When Clevelund’s last message 
appeared I avowed myself very strongly a 
Cleveland man, although as a Knight of 
Xabor I had boped for a new party. The 

Gemocratic convention ever as- 
sembled in Maine nominated me-an avowed 
free trader—as candidate for concress from 
the Second district, now represeuted by Nel- 
son Dingly, jr. I at first regarded it as a 


- forlorn bope, but now think I have a good 
| fighting chance and shall work for it. Many 


of the farmers hereabouts have been fright- 
ened by such demagogic sheets as the New 
York Tribune into the idea that your land 
tax theory will take away their farms. As 
opportunity may offer I shail endeavor to 
correct this impression by the use, for inu- 
stance, of such ilustrations as the fact that a 
wild trauet of land is be!d at Bar Harbor for 
speculative purposes, taxed at 2 uominual 
rate, and valued at 860,006, while farms not 
far distant, worth not a tenth part of that 
amount, are taxed for all they will bear, 
with the buildings and stock taxed addition- 
ally. 

I am circulating “Progress and Poverty,” 
‘Social Problems,” and THE STaNDARD, and 
hope to make people see just what you do 
say, even if they do not fully agree with you. 


He Just Began te See the Light. 

Samaria, Mich.—I find the following by 
Dr. David Livingstone, the African explorer 
and missionary, in an article entitled “The 
South African Boers and Slavery,” written 
somewhere between 1840 and 1845: 

“The primitive charter contuined the con- 
ditions that we should subdue and replenish 
the soi The earth is the original inheritance 
of the entire species, for it is written, ‘The 
earth hath he given to tie children of men.’ 
Such being the charter on which all primitive 
lands may be held, it seems plain that a man 
who subdues or cultivates a portion of the 
earth has a better right to it than he who 
only bunts over it. He bestows his labor upon 
it, and that is his property, viewed in the light 
of the divine and primitive charter. . . . 
Noman hasa right to perpetuate a wilder- 
ness in any purt of the world if his brother 
man needs it for subsistence. The most hum- 
drum predicant will adinit our orthodoxy up 
to this point. Sutthe doctrine has rather a 
wide application, It would strip Earl Grey 
of his broad acres around Alnwich castle as 
well as Sandulah of ike gorges and blcod 
stained valieys of the Amatuia. Is would 
place in the very same category English and 
Irish landlords who evict their tenauts ing 
order to form deer parks, and the buskmen 
who endeavor to perpetuate a wilderness with 
their poisoned arrows.” 

If Dr. Livingstone bad spent as much time 
amcuy the disinherited of his own country as 
be did among the disinherited of Africa 
be might now be eid as an authority in the 
great cause for equal rights. A. F. OSBORN. 


A Werd to the ‘*Tribune.”’ 

New Youk.—The Zribune hus hit upon an- 
other of the muny “facts” which have no 
sort of bearing on the tariff question, but 
which it declares ought to be an effective 
warning to this country against free trade. It 
says the average wages of the Dutch laborer 
are $3 for six days’ work of twelve hours 
each, and for “skilled labor of avery bigh 
class” not more thaa $4.50 to €—scarcely 
more than carpenters and bricklayers receive 
here for one day’s work. “Holland,” says the 
Tribune, “enjoys the blessings of free trade,” 
and then it exclaims: “Do American working- 
men hunker after blessings of this sort?’ 

‘the American workingmen do and will con- 
tinue to hanker after better wages than they 
now enjoy under a bigh protective tariff, and 
a consiantiy increasing number of them 
banker after satisfactory proof. that it is pos- 
sible to increase wuges by a protective tariff 
or that a transitivun from a restricted toa 
free trade basis can possibly lower wages. 

Concerning the Trilune’s “fact,” it should 
produce in the mind of every thoughtful 
American Worsitsuian an iztense buukering 
after an explanilion as to uow the Enclish 
Workiigziich Manage to eccmpete with their 
next Guer puuper neighburs, the Dutch, and 
still command the highest wages paid in 
Europe, without the aid of proteciion? 

ONE OF THOSE HANKERERS. 


Spreading the Free Trade Doctrine, 

CaLMar, Iowa, June .—I have for four or 
five years learned 2 good deal about the 
tariff, but until I read THe Stanparp I had 
no clear understanding ef the subject. I now 
believe in absolute free trade, and since I 
have become convinced of this I have con- 
vinced a number of other pecple by the use 
of THE STANDARD. 

Thomas G. shexyrman’s speech, published in 
the issuc of May 1S, was the most eifective 
tariff speech Il huve ever read. I have yained 
more sound information through your Sranxp- 
ARD duriug the short time I have read it in 
recard to true principles than from all I have 
read during the past ten years. 

The men who bave been fighting so long 
against imvnopoly should cast their votes for 
the nun who is going in their direction. But 
if they stand aloof and go to pulling and 
hauliug in varicus directions, they will. cer- 
tainly nut do any good to theniselves, while 
the two old parties would remain with the 
same relative strength as before. 

O. J. SaLustren. 


Dr. Mendetsonu Approves. the Post psnement 
er the Chicags Conference. 

New York, June 14—Your remarks upon 
the inadvisability of holding the proposed 
conference in Chicago on July 4° breathe 
sound cotnmon sense, and ought, I think, to 
commend themselves: to all; and as one who 
joined in urging Warren Worth Bailey to.eall 
the confereiuce, [ hereby as emphuticaily urge 
him to declare it postponed. 

The eve of a great und bitter contest is in- 
deed no time for calin and thoughtful and 
dispassionate deliberation, which is the cnly 
Kind we ought to have, aud the ouly kind 
which can ever accomplish any good. The 
air even now is highly charged with political 
electricity, and by July 4, wheu the republi- 
can politicians will have mude their nomina- 
tions, the tension will be so great that I ven- 
ture to say no conference, iet alone a political 
one, could be held without ending in a storm, 
which must necessarily generate more or less 
persunal ill feeling—a consummation we are 
all devoutly anxious to aveid. 

WALTER MENDELSON, 


They Are Fast Lenrning How to Get the 
Grass. 

New Yors.—When a boy I lived near a 
farm yard, which in sumimer was often used 
by drovers. I often noticed that cattle on 
being driven in wouid fight, and-1 wondered 
why it was. It seemed to me that they ought 
to be glad te geta chance to rest. I asked 
the drover why this was. He said they acted 
in that way because they were hungry, and 
thatif they knew enough to open the gate 
and get intc the pasture they would have 
become quiet. 

I can’t help thinking sometimes that my 
comrades are something like those unfortu~ 
uate cattle. I would that they could see 
the grass and open the gate. 

GEO. SEWARD. 


Carlyle’s Remark Related to Great Britain, 
but Would Fit America Just as Well. 
Omaha World. 

First Political Boss (lighting a fifty cent 
cigar)—Ha! ha! haiho! ho! ho! I heard ter- 
day of a feller named Carlyle what said 
America was composed cf 60,000,009 people, 
mostly fools. 

Second Political Boss (cracking a $5 bottle 
of champagne)—Ya! ya! ya! he! he! hel 
That's so. 


THE “MAGIC CITY.” 


A Bresiness Man Eciates His Experience 
in Birmingham, Aln.—Land Speculation 
Killing Business and Destroying the City. 
Kansas City, June 11.—The firm of Reid & 

Rose of Birmingham, of which I inclose the 

card, with my preseat address on the other 

side, is defunct—-killed by dul] times. rent 
and other expenses going on meanwhile, of 
course. 

And now, let me give you a slight idea, in 
a few words, of what the “Magic city” is 
like. 

Birmingham, Ala., isa town to-day of 31,- 
500 souls Fifteen years ago it was a plain. 
At that time capital—legitimate working 
capital—came down, and laborers came down 
by the hundreds, and they set together to 
work up the richest iron ore deposit probably 
on the face of the earth, Then down came 


butchers, and clothiers, and bakers and 
build- 


grocers, physicians aud druggists, 
ers and architects, and merchants 
and a host cf other sons of in- 


dustry. Times were good and there was 
what, after all, is but the natural condition of 
affairs where capital aud labor are not 
gagged and robbed—there was a “boom”—a 
genuine, industrial boom. 

Then the carrion crows of industry—the 
land speculators—attracted to the new com- 
munity as are vultures to the train of an 
army, came down; they had ng idea of join- 
ing this hostof toil, and of thus increasing 
the wealth and production of this new town. 
They simply came down to grab the laud and 
to raise renis and prices of luts, thereby ex- 
tracting the results of the labor of the com- 
munity. This they did, and now, to-day 
everybody owes everybody else, and they 
all, collectively, owe the landlords. 

There are to-day ten land companies iu 
Birmingham, the principal one of which is the 
“Eiyton” (pronounced Eleton). This beneii- 
cent corporation is daily lauded in the col- 
unins of two morning duilies; it owns the 
dumuniy lines, some outright, others indirectly, 
and also the water supply. 

Now, let me give yuu an idea of the rise in 
‘and values” there; that is, the extent to 
Which the land grabbers boosted their legal- 
ized privilege of pillaging the industry of the 
people. Lust September, the city bought, for 
the purpose of erceting thereon a cuurt house, 
alot of grourd from the Catholic ehurch for 
$50,000. This lot is 140 feet deep by ubvus 200 
feet fruntuge. Just seven yeurs ayo tile saine 
lot was sold for $3,0G0. Then the town was 
growing and weaith increasing, for high rents 
had uct swallowed up everything. Now, sce 
the condition of things. Two months ago, 
when IJ left there, people were leaving by the 
hundred every week. I have met here in 
Kansas City seven or eight people who were 
down there in business (I den’t meun land 
speculation, but legitimate commercial busi- 
ness). . 

When Ileft New York last August to go. 
down there I was inflated with the roseate 
accounts cf the “Magic city.” Truly I can 
say, “Vent, vidi, e& victus sum?’ Yes, com- 
pletely cleared out, like bundreds of others. 
But cone thing I did do there. I rattled the 
single tax idea around so that ly this time 
you ought to be sending seme STanDaRDS 
there. : 

Just the week before leaving Birmingham I 
read in THE STANDAND that there was ano 
organization or single tux club started in 
Kansas City, and 1 write to ask if you wiil 
kindly inform me of its whereabuuts, as J 
have already about eighteen or twenty “‘sub- 
jects” to tuw into it. 

One geutiemun here, Mr. Schramm of the 
Poud engineering company (Wateeworks 
building), now a friend of mine, was a social- 
ist befure I came here; now he is a single 
taxman. And soit goes. Gud speed it! 

I have to laugh at the way in which the 
united(?) labor party shelved Mr. George. It 
is like the story of the greentorn couk who 
was told to open the oysters and bring them 
tothe table. She brought in a platter full of 
shells, saying she bad throwa the insides 
away. I think the united labor party bave 
thrown their insides away with a vengeance. 

Iwas at the residence of Judge Cunnelly 
(ex-member of the Jegisiature here) last 
evening, and he made dhe remark tu me—we 
were discussing the late renumination of 
Cleveland—ihat there was no doubt about it 
but that Washington has been very much in- 
fluenced within the past yeur or so by the 
writings of Mr. George. He isa “property” 
owner here, and he acknowledged that no 
doubt the single tux principle was correct. 

CHARLES E. Rem. 
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Orecon and the Tariff Fight. 
-Moxmwotcty, Ore., June 10.—The unusual re- 
publican majority given by Oregon in the 
late state election may to some appear to 
have been'a repudiation of free trade ideas; 
but a careful attenticn to the discussion both 
pubtic and private which engaged the ecutire 
voling population of the state prior to the 
election hus convinced me that it was no free 
trade defeat, but that rather in so far as the 
debate involved honcst free trade discussion 
we can claim to huve made material advance. 
Theovrgument which we free traders found 
ourselves beaten in was when we attempted 
to detend the ball truth contained in the ARs 
tari bill Here we had to attempt the feat 
of making rigut and wreng form a harmoni- 
ous whole. Especially did we find this to be 
the case when we endeavored to explain to 
the wocl growers Why they should give up 
their place in the natioual hot house, when 
the prvauction of wool is being yearly made 
more expensive by increasing land values, 
while the manufacturer of woolen fabrics is 
stiil protected from the chill of the normal 
out door air of competition, even while he is 
the beneficiary of cheaper labor, meckanical 
inventions and a widening market. 

Then again, the Miils bill unfortunately 
offers grounds for sectivpal prejudice which, 
once aroused, preeludes further arcument. 
These two ideas were kept so assiduously 
before the people thatthey in a great meusure 
lost sight of any of the uumerous beneficial 
results to come from the proposed tariff re- 
form. 

I think it is safe to say that almost all of us 
who voted the democratic ticket did so be- 
cause we were able tu see beyond the present 
incongruities of the proposed reform to the 
time when all inequalities shculd be removed 
by free trade, while [am certain that there 
Were many wo voted against us who did so 
simply because they were unable to see that 
there would be any result beyond what the 
bill carried on its face. 

For these reasons I feel that the truth we 
are working for has suffered no rebuke, but 
that the defeat of the democrats in Oregon 
was but another evidence that the political 
cowardice of trying to make wa half truth do 
better than the whole truth is always more 
certain to be defeated than even a brave 
advocacy of an entirely Wrong position. The 
lesson has come early in the canvass, and I 
trust may net be lost on our friends who 
shall occupy the most important places in the 
contest. 

To all who are at heart free traders I 
would say, try to defend no compromise 
measure. If you are a democrat and believe 
in free trade, say so uneguivocaliy, and 
claim, as you are safe in claiming, that the 
rank and file of the democratic party are 
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‘thanks for the tracts you sent me. 


free traders, regardless of any effort that 
nay be made by a few of our office holders to 
stund on “sufe ground.” Assume this posi- 
tion and give the young men of our country 
a truth inspired dcctrine to defend, aud you 
will find that all enthusiastic manhood did 
net die with the Lincoln campaigns. You 
Wil lind that such a campaign, even if it 
results in ope defeat, will be worth more to 
the permanent vitality of the democratic 
party than any victury gained bY compro- 
mise of what all know are our real senti- 
ments. You have but to read the inscription 
on the monument erected by the whig party 
to political cowardice to guide you in this 
emergency. Let Oregon’s defeat be the 
giude to the much more important victory in 
Noveuber. NaTHAN YOCUM 


Greetings From Australia. 

CoxDoBoLy, Australia, April 14.—Although 
Separated a long way from our brothers of 
the United States we in the colonies watch 
your work with anxious eyes and sympathetic 
hearts, and though we are unknown to you 
yet we know that however the battle goes it 
wiil not be lost for want of manly and thor- 
ough advocacy. _ Hunson C. Spaw. 


Byrrock, N. S. W., April 18.—We here are 
deeply interested in every phase and develop- 
ment of the single tax movement in America. 
Tie recent split on the question of nominating 
2 president will, I feel sure, do good. People 
wiil be started discussing the two lines of 
action. This will add zest to the discussion of 
the fiscal question and lead many to see the 
immense superiority of thorough free trade. 

The plan I as an individual am adopting out 
here is to present all phases of the question in 
series of letters to as many papers as possible. 
Among cthers we have an able exponent 
of the single tux doctrine in Mr. John Farrell 
of Lithgow, the editor of the Australian 
Land Nationalizer, which has recently been 
formed into a cumpuny. It is the organ of 
the Land nationalization society of New 
South Wales. Numbers of other papers are 
taking up the question, which is also meeting 
With general discussion. 

The progress of thought here is very fast. 
To illustrate: 

At Wagga Wagga the other day the 
Murrumbridze land tax association sent a 
deputation consisting of Messrs. Hunter, 
Halloran and* Craven to wait upon. the 
premier, Sir Henry Parks, who said he always 
bad been in favor of a land tax and promised 
to ask parliament to enact a measure em- 
bodying the principle. W. GILFORD. 


Wetuirmeton, N. S. W., May.—Our news- 
paper, The Lithgow Enterprise, is dving very 
important work and will be published in 
Sydaey ere long. Lithgow is a coal and iron 
town "twixt Sydney and Wellington. Many 
provincial journa!s are now with us. 

Our premier, Sir Henry Parkes, has crossed 
the Rubicon and bas told parliament that he is 
going to place a tax on land values, which 
declaration was greeted with great cheering 
in the house.” Tuomas J. V. CAMPBEL. 


The Truth Stealing. Upon Them Unper-~ 
ceived. 

Fort Gavis, Texas, June 9.—The condition 
of affairs out here is very encouraging. The: 
majority of the voters of this county call 
themselves tariff reform democrats, but a 
surprising number of them are in reality 
free traders and advocates of the “single 
tax system.” lost of these people have 
caught the infection of refurm. 

Asarule, however, they do not understand 
that they hold the same opisions as Henry 
George, aud for that matter scout that name. 
For instance. not long since I was discussing 
some political question with a number of 
gentlemen in our town, and by chance I men- 
tioned the name of Henry George. They 
were filled with astonishment. One influential 
gentieman remarked, “I thought you were 
too smart a man to be raked in by that 
erank.” I turned the subject in as pleasant 
way as possibie, and then drew the crowd 
out into a general discussion of social and 
political questions. And to my surprise in 
that assemblage I found free traders, advo- 
eates of free land and “single tax” advo- 
cates, and nearly all of them were in favor 
of the government managing all businesses 
which are in their nature monopolies. These 
men had never read “Progress and Poverty,” 
but had often heard its author derounced. 

THE STANDARD is awakening thought, and 
in that one word lies the poor man’s hupe. 

W. P. OVERBEY,, 


An. Honor to Work in the Cause, 
Loxpox, Ontario, June 10.—Accept. my 
I feel it 
an honor to do what I can to help along the 
noble work for the emancipation of the masses 
from the thralldom of existing institutions, 
especially of private land ownership. The 
work is great, the opposition to the work 
great, but the truth contained in your works 
is greater aud must prevail. 

I have distributed a large number of tracts 
and they are creating a hvely interest. J 
have joined sets of thein in paper covers, six 
in each cover, and put them in our labor 
hall for the use of all the members of the 
organizations, which meet every night. By 
this means they will be read by all the mem- 
bers. Whatever you seud I shall do my 
utmost to make them as effective as possible, 
In dving sol feel] am working for the good 
of humanity and doing what I can to hasten 
righteousness. JOSEPH BRENT, 

557 Bathurst street. 


Let Us March On, Que Step at a Timo. 


San Francisco, June 10.—Allow me to say 
as an humble member, a high private in the 
army of the new crusade, that the stand 
taken by THe Stanparp as to the peading 
election meets with my cordial approval We 
are for the abolition of all taxes upon in- 
dustry, and especiaily of all taxes levied for 
the benefit of individuals or classes, not for 
that of the whole people. Let us then sup- 
port for the present that party which proposes 
to reduce that most infamously unjust of all 
vur taxes, the tariff, which robs all who live 
under it. The only way we can ever reach 
the promised land of justice and equal rights 
is by paticatly, persistently marching along 
one step atatime. If we wait until wecan 
go all the way at one jump we will never get 
there. W. G. SELLERS. 


Memphis tfor Political 
Work. 

Mempuis, Tenn., June 18.—Our land and 
labor club has returned its charter and has 
reorganized into a tariff reform club to 
advocate the abolition of the present 
ruinous war tariff and to support Cleveland 
and Thurman during the coming campaign. 
It is composed alinost entirely of artisans, 
and we propose to devote our efforts mainly 
among the 
eounty. God speed the cause! Our motto is: 
‘We have set our face toward the rising, pot 
the setting, sun.” R. G. Brown. 


Reorganized in 


Then Whom Does Oar Tariff Benefit? 
Philadelphia Textile Record (Protectiunist). 

Is not the American workman superior in 
acguired skill? Itisa well kaown fact that 
the superior positions in American textile 
mills are largely held Oy men of foreign birth. 
This is so notorious that it will hardly be 
disputed 
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workingmen in this city and. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL REFORM. 


The action of the democratic party in the 
state of New York, in reference to the election 
reform bill lately passed by the New. York 
lezislature, ought to elfectuaily danin it in 
that state and result in their defeat in the 
coming election. Especially if the party 
indorses Governor Huill.—[Marinette, Wis., 
Eagle. 

Governor Hill has done what he was ex- 
pected to do—vetoed the electoral reform 
bill. The people are getting quite well 
acquainted with him. His stated objections 
are trivial and such as amendments ufter a 
brief trial could easily remedy... His real 
objections need not be outlined.—_{Springfield, 
Mass., Republican. 

Carlyle was right. The ‘60,000,000 people, 
mostly fools,” are those who allow existing 
electiov methods, which create and support 
political busses. if these ‘60,000,000 people, 
mostly fools,” would keep out of place and 
power those whv perpetuate these methods. 
they would not be cailed “mostly fools.”— 
{Albany Press and Kuickerbocker. > 

The Spinola shirt collar is unusually high, 
but it Was not high enough to conceal the 
general’s confusion yesterday when called on 
to explain why the governor vetoed the bill 
to prevent fraud at elections if it were trae 
that Cleveland's majority of 192,000 for guy- 
eruor had dwindled down to 1,200 for -presi- 
dent because of the fraud ‘practiced by re- 
denne at the polls.—{Brovklya Standard- 

nion. 

The veto of the electoral reform bill will 
be severely criticised. It is so desirable to 
protect the ballot box from the frauds of both 
political parties and to limit the assessment of 
candidates that some faults in a law promis- 
ing to accomplish such refurms would be 
cheerfully overlooked. While the governor 
forcibly sustains the unconstitutionality of 
the bill, it will be generally regretted that he 
did noi leave the questivo to be tested in the 
courts.—[New York World. 

Governor Hill seems determined, before re- 
linquishing his office, to earn the detestation 
of all the honest people of his state. He is 
either bound to make his continuance in poli- 
tics an absolute impossibility, or he puts an 
ulurmingly low estimate on the intelligence 
aud character of the New York democracy. 
His veto of the electoral reform bil makes 
him the obedient vussai of the professivnal 
election thieves of the slums of the metropo- 
lis. On the saloonists und the election thieves 
he must henceforth depend for his support; 
he has alienated more hounvrable citizens for 
goud and all.—{Boston Journal. 

Governor Hill’s veto of the Saxton electoral 
bill is in _ perfect accord with his course in the 
past, and is therefore nut surprising. The 
measure provided for the printing and. dis- 
tribution of ballots at the public expense, and 
for other reforms of a nvn-partisan nature. 
Such a bill does not suit Hill’s eruwd, aud it 
had to die. The New York democracy wants 
no electoral reform. This will countic Novem- 
ber, but not the way Hill hopes. He has done 
more to muke New York republican than any 
other man or set of men in the state.—jPhila- 
delphia North American. 

The Massachusetts legislature has adjourned 
after the shortest session held for years, and 
the most important result of the session was 
the enactment of a reform bai.vt law, by 
which the Australian system of voting. is 
established in Massachusetts. By this act old 
MassachuSetts takes the lead in one of the 
greatest reforms of our day. Vote buying 
and intimidation at the polis has received. a 
clip between the eyes in that state, and we 
hope to see Maine wake up to the importance 
of such a move in our next legislature. No 
one can object to a secret ballot, unless be 
waats the privilege of buying or intimidating 
voters.—({Lewiston, Me., Labor ‘Advocate. 

It is not worth while to spend time refuting 
Governor Hil!’s reasons for vetoing the ballot 
reform bill. Nobody believes for a moment 
that these reasons furnish the true cause for 
his action, He has vetoed the bill because it 
was inthe interest of honest and fuir elec- 
tions, free from the taint ef bribery and po- 
litical machine manipulation. If ‘the gov- 
ernor had not been able to find a basis for the 
reusons he hus given, be would have been 
equal to the emergency of finding others 
upon which to basea veto. We trust that 
the state is nearing the end of its experience 
with this cheap political trickster.—(New 
York Evening Post. 

Governor Hill rounds out a discreditable 
year’s work by vetoing, for reasons that are 
no reasons, the Saxton electoral reform bill. 
This measure, as every intellizent man under- 
stands, was drawn solely with a view of con- 
serving the public good ata point where, as. 
experience had abundantly proved, there was 
pressiug need of improvement. It provided 
tor the printing and distribution of ballots at 
the public expense, fur booths in which voters, 
with none to moiest, could prevare their bal- 
lots, for the preservation of order about poll- 
inz places, and for related reforms of a pub- 
lic spirited and non-partisan nature.—[New 
York Tribuue. . 

First inimportance of the bills which Gover- 
nor Hill has vetoed is.the ballot reform biil, 
and the governor has worked up a formidable 
array of objecticus, most of which we believe 
to be without substantial basis. The gover- 
nor’s objections on the score of the power 
given to ballot clerks and the possibility of its 
ubuse are utterly timsy. The idea that these 
poll clerks would naturally be rascals, and 
that they would be able to vitiate the election 
through the simple powers and duties assigned 
to them isa bugbear conjured up to support 
a determination to @efeat this reform. The 
guvernor’s other otjections, and there are 
many of them, consist. of a similar macnify- 
ing of imaginary difficuluiess—[New York 
Times. 2 

There is nothing in the governor’s ob- 
jections clever euough to cover up the true 
motive of this shametul veto. He betrays his 
hypocrisy when he objects to the “formal 
recognition” which the bill gives ‘only to 
candidates nominated by the prescribed 
methods.” The boys will laugh when they 
reud this sanctimunious prattie, and.the gov- 
ernor will join them in the retirement of the 
executive mansion. The effect of the veto isto 
give to such politicians as Mr. Hill just one 
more year of promiuence, for the bill will be 
passed again by the next legislature, and we 
cannot fancy another governor so Tfriendly to 
the worst elements of the community as to 
withboid his signature from. such salutary 
legislation.—[New York Mail and Express. - 

Everybody knows that Hillis aot ia favor 
of electoral reform, nor does the crowd that 
he trains with favor it. It is te their interest 
to open the doors as wide as possibie to elec- 
tion frauds, and to make underhaad tricks for 
the defeat of candidates who are objecticn- 
able to them, as easy as possible. Itis to their 
interest to keep up the system of campaign 
assessments for the benefit of politicul strik- 
ers aod blackmailers and unscrupulous busses. 
It is to their interest to make pulitics expen- 
sive, so that only rich men of easy political 
virtue can accept nominations. They want 
money scattered around among the ‘‘boys,” 
and pienty of it, all the time. Hiil is their 
tool, and, of course, he does their will.—{New 
York Press. 

Governor Hill has now wiped up the calen- 
dar of good acts by vetoing the Saxton 
electoral reform bill and the Fassett bill. to 
punish bribery at elections. Both these bills 
were forthe purpose of guardiig more se- 
curely the sacredness of the bailot bux... The 
electoral reform bill aimed to purify elec- 
tions by securing to the electur absolute 
privacy in voting, freedom from importunate 
sulicitors of his franchise and corruptors of 
his citizenship. It provides for the printing 
and circuiation of ballots at the pubiic ex- 
pense, so that it would be possible for the 
poor map as well as the rich te aspire to 
office; so that it need not, necessarily, cost a 
man a cent to be elected to any pusition to 


which bis fellow citizens might call nim. It 


was, in fact, a bill to protect American cit- 
izenship, American institutions, to. carry out 
the American idea which has been ccrrupted 
by the heelers, bribers, anu hangers-on about 


the polis; in short it was to insure a repre 
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hands of Governor Hill. 


_ner makes are published ‘in full in a receny 


sentative government in this state, a thing 
which exists too often only in ferm.—[Waters 
town Daily Times. 

OF course, Governor Hill has refused to 
sign the electcral reform bi!l passed by the 
republican legislatere of New York. Mr 


Hill is the kind of governor who is loved by 


the democratic. party for the sound and 
wholesome legislation which he defeats.—_{St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The excuses offered for the veto are lame 
and frivolous. By this act Governor Hill has 
confirmed his reputation as a. professional 
politician and dispelled any notion that ke 
might at the same ime bea statesman. Itis 
understood that he is slated for a renomina~ 
tion. Let the workers veto his. eiection.— 
{Amsterdam, N. Y., Labor’s Stage. es 

The democratic organization of the state, 
by its delegates assembled in convention for 
the purpose of selecting delezates to the Sh. 
Louis convention to numinate Cleveland for 
president, emphatically denounced this nieas- 
ure and, as Heredias of old demanded the 
head of Juhn the Baptist in a charger, so they 
demaaded the killing of this measure at the 
Hill obeyed the de 
mand and has thus driven another nail in 
Grover’s as well as in his own political coffin. 
—{Marinette, Wis., Eugle. oe 

The Saxton bill aimed to purify elections; 
to make it possible for the poor man as well 
as the rich to aspire to offices of trust and 
protit; to enable the electors to express their 
preference by their votes, uninfluenced and 
uaterrified by solicitors, strikers and heelers; 
to put anend to vote buying and make the 
count of the votes disclose the exact wishes 
of the voters. The untutered vote was pro~ 
tected from imposition by the presence of a 
sworn clerk of his political faith to guide him 
in preparing his ticket. The demagogue tries 
to turn this provision of the bill into a viola- 
tion of the secresy of the ballot. Heis the 
ove who will not hesitate to.deceive the voter 
who cannot read by putting into his hand a 
tickes which is not the one he wants.—{Utica. 
Herald. 

Governor Hill, as was probably anticipated, 
yesterday allowed the Saxten electoral re- 
form bill to die by withholding his signature. 
The late democratic convention in New York 
city went out of its way to deucunce the 
Saxton bill and to eall on Governor Hill not 
to approve the measure. No demacrat with 
so few tendencies toward Independence as 
the governor possesses could be expected to 
withstand such a eall, even conceding that he 
mivht be personally predisposed in-favor of 
the measure—which be was not. Eieven of 
the best demecrats in the assembity and two 
in the senate broke away from their party 
and acted with the republican majority; but 
their voices were not heard in the movement 
of the Gaser iniluences that controlled tha 
New York convention._[Alibany Express. 
Governor Hill of New York bas placed him- 
Self squarely in opposition to reformed methods 
in the conduct. of elections by his veto of the 
ballot bill passed. by the late Jecislature, 
which was in effect the same as that which 
has beceme law in Massachusetts. The mem- 
orandum of objections filed with the disap 
proved bill can best be described as pettifog~ 
ging. By this veto Governor Hill bas per- 
petnated @ system which in New York has 
become a scandal and u disrrace, and which 
threatens. worse demoralizaticn ever¥ year. 
There is no other place in which the chief re- 
fourm proposed by this bill—the printiag and 
distribution of ballots at public ex pense—is so 
urgently needed as 1m New Yeurk city, and 
the action of the governor in refusing the re- 
lief asked by friends of an bunest ballot 
among ‘all political parties can be recarded 
as nothing less than a calamity.—{Boston 
Post. ce i 
Governor Hill has vetoed the secret ballot 
bill at the demand of the democratic machine, 
as nearly every one supposed he would. The 
reason he rave was that it was. unconstitu- 
tional, which was a question for the courts 
and nok for him: but uis real reason was that: 
it opposed and would have. rendered ineifec- 
tive the. work of the busses and ruffians. of 
his party; whom he has aivays been especialy 
cureful to please. Tigre are hundreds of 
men in New York whose. party work during 
campaign times are their chief. source of in- 
come and these are the very ones upon whom 
the party of Governor Hull depends for its 
majority in that city.. Te have: sanctioned 
this bill would have mortaliy offended these 
rogues and Hill would no longer have been 
the favorite of the machine. We wish we 
bad confidence enough in the intelligence of 
New. York workingmen to think that the veto 
would damn both the man and the party that 
forced him to take this action.—[Naugatuck, 


Conn., Agitator. 


Single Tax Petitions... 

Dear Sir: It is encouraging to see such a 
petition asthe cne in Texas with the names 
running up sorapidly. . 
Isthere any reason that a petition like it 
would not make as good progress in New 
York, or even better? - ° ; 

I would like to have some of the blanks, 
and will forward $1 for the purpose of prints 
ing, ete ‘James HasiLton, 

608 Kosciusko street, Brooklyn, B. D. 
There is no dout that the Texas people have 
hit upon what is probably the very best 
means of extending single tax ‘principles. 
Whether so much could be done in this way 
during the pending campaign as after it may 
be doubted, but it will do no harm and much 
-good for our friends who can. to work away, 
The Single tax league, of which Benjumin 
Urner, 6 Harrison street, Neww York, is clerk, 
will furnish petitions to those who desire 
them.—Ep. STANDARD. | 


Professor Garland’s Western Trip. 
Tf in Madison, LaCrosse, Winona or any 
other town along the line of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul route there is.a single tax league, 
or aland and labor club, I shall be glad to 
stop off and help them as I go to Minneapolis, 
I should like to hear from sing!e tax men in 
LaCrosse especially, as I shall stop there for 
several days Pe a ahaa ; 
{ would suggest to our friends. everywhere 
that out-of-door meetings be heid through 
the summer... Our organization at Bosion, 
under the leadership of President Roche and 
our indefatigable Secretary Edwin M. White, 
has already begun a. remarkable series of cut- 
door micetings on the commen and in sur 
rounding towns. Let friends everywhere 
hold weekly meetings in the public squares 
and they will nct lack for eager listeners. 
Organizations west of Chicago writing to 
‘me should address HAMLIN GARLAND, 
_ 628 Opera House bluck, Chicago, 


But tho * Press’? Says All Such Things Are 
Just as Cheap klere! liow’s This? 
Philedelphia Textile Record (Protectionist, . 
Attention has. recently been culled to the 
fact that the war department, desiring to 
purchase biankets for the army, placed the 
contract in Eugtand. By bringing in the for- 
eiyn blankets free of duty (because the gov- 
ernment was the importer) the department 
saved about sixty cents on each blanket 
Now, tkis case appears to us to represent 
nearly the wholeof the question at issue ba- 
tween ihe protecticonists and the free traders, 


Teaching the Editors. 

The Junction City, Kan., Tribune, recently 
addressed a series of questions on the land 
tax doctrine to Rev. W.3ML Goodner, whois 
the lexding spirit in the single tax movement: 
in thut state. The answers which Mr. Good- 


issue of the paper and the editors promise te 
give their opinions later. The discussion wil} 
doubtless de much guud. sae 
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THE Staxparp is forwarded to sub- 
weribers by ihe early morning mails each 


tem of protection that has ‘so long: 
our commerce, fattened our monopolies, . 


taxes and the more restrictive the embargoes 
upon trade the better it is for the people. 

Mr. Wiison of West Virginia was no 
less emphatic than his associates. He 
described the efforts of the protectionists 
to make jaborers believe that protection 
protects as the falsest of all the false pre- 
tenses that any systein ever made. for the 
purpose of blinding its followers, and per- 
tinently asked whether the *‘protected” 
iron worker turns to the tariif to find out 
what wages he shall be paid, or is. forced 


upon the labor market to get what ‘dia / 
fixes the value of his work at, tariti or no, 


tariff. © 


There can. no lone be a doubt; 


the be- 
lief that the democracy under its 
Jeadership is bent upon destroving: the sys- 


fettered 


and promoted the impoverishment of our 
jJabor. 
whatever may have been their party atiiia- 
tions and however intense their hatred of 


the democratic machine and their con-. 
|. tempt for its colorless policy in the past, 
{ are confronted with the imperative duty 


: of lending to the national democratic 


ow 


many hall inte cation of the platforn: 


| said: “If it is 
form I would r n 
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a tree: trade. plat- 
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tariff tinkerins , 
er entirely icne 
sentiment, I 
between produ ex 
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Said Mr. 3 a 
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nor eee spoke for ae 


black siave of a generation ago. 


opinion in tne | 


party their hearty support in the approach- | 
Republican success will | 
a temporary but disheartening defeat |. 
| ef the free trade principle, while demo- | 


ing) canipaign. 
bea 


cratic success will be a free trade victory, 
as full of promise to the white slave of to- 
day as was the election of Lincoln to the 
On the 
result of this election may depend the 
leadership of one of the two established 
parties—w hether it shall be guided by 
doctrinaires like Randall, whose policy of 


and : 
| | these speeches at the Reform el ub Ainiee 
! are only one of many reasons for 
| present 


stupid inequalities | ar 


It is so plain ihat all free traders, 


unknown should decide to engage in that 
industry. in the event of the Dakota tin 
mines turning out better than there is at 
present any reason to expect. The pre- 


posterous declaration was also made that: 


the free admission of tin plates would ruin 
the sheet iron rolling mills, apparently 
by injuring the business of a smiller num- 
ber-of people engaged in making a poor 
iron roof that is ouly substituted for the 
tin because of the high . price put on the 
latter by the tariff. 


The whole discussion on. this eubiject 
shows that the high tariff delusion has: 
become a mere unreasonins. superstition, | 
-founded “on ‘neither fact Hor AEWA 


are” ument “as. 


and as “unassailable by , 
The re spubli- | 


savare’s belief in his fetich. 


‘ean attitude on: this question. shows that | 
to correct the most | 


‘there is no real des 
“absurdi ties in the 


existing tariff, “and: ‘that. 
ago, they are determined that no change 
shall be made that will lower dutics. 
any article, no matter how great th 
plus in the: treasury, mily: grow. This, at 
least, is the attit ide’ of the gre é majorit: 
of the: easiern , . : 


ces not. already ‘beokew Joos 


‘policy of their party in the house ¢ 
now being swept along - into 


seus less 
opposition to all tariff reduction. _ 

* OVERCKOWDED 
Evening  Tiines - d 


COLORADO. 
The Denver 


nearly two. cone to a reper ) 


protection is in accord with the republican | t that 


party and leads to state socialism, or by 


statesmen like Cleveland and Mills, whese : 


policy antagonizes that of the republicans 


| and leads to equality of rights and indi- | 
The free trader, especially | « 


vidual Liberty. 
the singie tax free trader, who would: cast 


; aside such an opportunity of divi ding the | 7 


two great parties on issues relating to la- 
bor and wages, and of saturating the poli- 
tics of the future with economic thought, 
is more an enemy of the principles he pro- 
fesses than is the avowed protectionist. 


THE TARIFF REDUCTION BILL. 


The committee of the whole of the! : 
house of representatives made some prog-. 


ress last week with the tariif bill as il came 
from the committee of ways and means. 
As the republicans insist on debating each 
line, and take a wide range in discussion, 
the progress is necessarily slow. . The 
same old assertions are made about the 
influence of the tariff on the wages of 
labor, and there is practically little new 
in the discussion. It becomes clearer 


from day to dav that the minority bas: 
no other object than to delay the final 


vote on the measure. The debate. has 
thus far been coniined to the clauses put- 
ting certain articles on the free. list, and 
the expectation remains that after the 
tariff articles are reached the work will 
go on more rapidly. As the political cam- 
paign will practically be opened by the 
placing of the republican candidates for. 
president aud vice-president in the field, 
it is probable that the republican members 


of congress will soon find other ele 


nities for political activity, and cease their 
dijatory tactics. _ 
One feature of the debate during 


tected manufacturers protesting -acainst 


putting articles in which they are pecu- 
3 pecu- 


niarily interested on the free list. These 
letters abounded in wailing predictions. of 
disaster to follow the cheapening of the 


prices of commodities to those engaged in. 


other industries or to the peopie gen- 
erally, and on the republican side of the 


house no voice was raised in behalf of the 
large number of industries and individuals. 
to be benefited by the proposed changes, » 
| The democrats are making fewer speeches 
j and steadilv pressing each line of the bill 
| to a vote, and on cach vote they are suc- 


cessfui by a fair and almost unvarying 
majority. 


the admission of Mr. Bayne, 
of Penusylvania, who said: 
It is perfectly evident to the menile 


repu bli 


, | this house, and it must now be evident: te 


people of the country, that this bill 


{1 poried from the committee will pass tie house 
of representatives if the Gemocratic party | 


We have gut 
posiuon con ue 


ers between 
aiealty 3 in 


"Arkansas < 1 of all suspicion that he 

might not hay een present if the plat- 

form had deen e trade platformy when 
he said: cs 


Only in the last five or six years have we 
seen the revivai of a medizxval school of 
thinkers, backed now for the first time in 
Modern times by a political party, who hold 
that warand the attendants and consequences 
‘of war do not retard the growth and pros- 
*. perity of a country, that taxation is a good 

‘thing of itself, that exchange between nations 
‘4s burtfal aud bad, and that the higher the 


| can muster the votes to put it through. It. 
7 must be perfectly evident to the people of the. 


‘country that they are to have this bill: sub- 
stantially iu its present form. I believe that 
the only modifications proposed and agreed 
upon by the committee of ways and means 
ure certain inconsequential amendments. 


This admission, coming from a promi- 
nent protectionist, will be reassuring to 
those friends of tariff reduction who felt 
some natural alarm lest the concessions 


made by the committee for the purpose of | 


gaining additional votes for the bill had 
materially weakened itas a measure iook- 
ing toward free trade. If the amendmeats 
are, as Mr. Bayne declares, ‘“‘inconsequen- 
tial,” free traders will not be disposed to 
severely criticise the committee of ways 
and micans for its concessions. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
proceedings last week was the determined 
effort of the protectionists to prevent the 
placing of tin plates on the free list.. No 
such exhibition of irrational bigotry has 
been made before by the republicans. 
They admitted that no tin plates are now 


manufactured in this country, and that | 


they are, to a numerous body of manu- 
facturers, practically raw materiai, and 
yet they insisted that all the fruit and 
meat preservers, tinware manuiacturers 
and tin roofers should be subjected to a 
senseless duty of thirty-five per cent on 
these plates for apparently no other reason 
than to protect the tinning of plates in 


-this country, provided some persons yet 


unprincipled 1p 


three. dolla sad 
ae fact i is that | they 


last |: 
week was the reading of letters from pro-. 


industries. of the 


Probably the most important | 
contribution to the debate last week was 


about. 1 00 men ; 


leat ‘estate. ‘Aa cher com ?! shu 
ns in the 
that -teamste 


day in Colors a 


lating a -repor 


ments ‘to the efficacy « of: 
Américan industry wer 
vagrancy in the. city of | 
reporter testifies that: many 
are really willing. to. work, 
can find nothing to do. . 
Eastern people: a 
oa “overer owding’ zl 


‘mi taining the ts vif 


Colorado. farmers. 


| talk of prote 


by a.sy stem. t 


the older setiled — po 4 


to the wall and refu 

loses. against 
10N 

crow ded’ ] 

to. the 


work 


ae steel 
“ Th 


What an B onuinity Was "Tost to the D 


tectionists when that sturdy “and: ‘Tuxur 
exemplar of the benefits of protectio 


Carnegie, closed his works berore the Mills 


bill had an opportunity to get in ous 
Paes oe ey did. ae 


a bi Mae who: aitees 
months on the slippery. edge, of 
was ible to point his cr 
flames and smoldering 
as the cause of his do 
facturers whose business 
the long. era of protection: which ha: 
of them catspaws for landlords t 
up as awlul examples of the 

Mills bill. The point of the 

in its suggestion that: free trade. Ww 
throw men out of eigolouraget 
them in poednare 


big factory and acanvee | 1.500 mer es 
work, 
still. The introduction of an outr ight free 
trade measure would cause more factories 
to close, and its passa 
work at all to be done. It would be like a 
self constructing, self operating, 
pairing, universal wealth producing ma- 
chine. 

If protectionists take the American peo-- 


despite. the 
‘declaration in their. platform of four years 


‘falls sa victim 6: g0c 
oad 


ge would leave no | 


self. re- 


ple for fools, they are not to be blamed; 
the assumption is justified, since that kind 
of stuff has been made to do duty for ar- 
gument all these years, and to wi alk with- 

out limping and stare without winking 
through all the literature with which pro- 
tection learues have deluged. us. But if 
any of these foois prima facie will stop 
lony enough to think, he will know—it 
will not be an inference, he will know it— 
that free trade, instead-of diminishing de- 
mand for products, will increase it, and 


that. Jess manufacturing in the face: of 


hig her dem: ndis a simple impossibility. S 
Free trade makes less. work necessary to 


produce wy given’ res sult, just as. machinery. 


does: but. wh en that is follo ed. by. the. ‘jms 
poverishm nt of any one he is | not because. 


anoti E and Emorest fundamental 


t LE 


ring obtal as us Vie 


rica vdon b want: 
~ Lam. not Very: 


petroleum, copper, lime, 
1 Sas, and so on a through 


axing: iene ee corpor | 
e $5.000 ayear. To repeal tl 


3 rinte nal e e ie laws 5 is not the best. thing: 


etty can: do, ‘but, itis a 

The in- | 

vs, like the: protective. 

@ burdens, upon industry, 1 pro- 
olies, ‘subjug wating | labor, 

vn Wages; but the internal 

. e to the protective tariff 

| jliputian. toa ‘Brobdingnagian. 
ng the. democratic. party can 
eretote, is to ae the 


Its passage would make Jess work | 


ui a sternal, is done away \ with’ 
Andi in doing this Mr. Dougherty’s plan of | 
taxing incomes need not and should 
not } be adopted. That method is in’ line 
with the protection idea. “It is part of the 
socialistic fungus © of which protective | 
tariffs are roots and suckers, - The un- 


erty must be secured and maintained, and 


that right is not and never will be secured | 
nan honestly earns. 


while whatever any 
is confiscated by taxation. 


~The Evening News of Detroit finds in. 


the nomination of Thurman rea 
lieve that the democrats. m 
Michigan. 


to the greenback party. 
the many leading men. of the country 
whose influence i in favor of the greenback. 
idea was. ‘destroyed by. third’ party. men 


Thurman is in pr nciple a 
“ereenbacker,” though he never: belonged |. 
-He was: one of | 


| qualified right of enjoying private prop-| D 


overnment” and: ‘honest ‘pol 
: and nanouil. 


~ The platform adopted a) 
national convention to day me 
“without a sylluble cf qualit 
pees Events Jotrn : 


“power : anc 
enforced. DA 
bh 


who persisted in making fealty toa mere 7 : 


organization the test of lovalty to.a princi-. 


‘ple. It. is from. the. gratification whieh | a 


[ee Tne “Michigan, ‘as. in aa ther 


states of the. Union,.v very much the larger 


n  intellisent™ greenbacker - ca e 
sti onist—will ‘certainly - Suppo 


must injure. Sains: said: OE 
ined dos wh bread and eae 


“poor “man? 


: in panel 
 Cocered in) the earth: hea 2 ores 
machinery i is invented, when cities c 1eaper 
production’ by focusing” excha neve 
these things do. not. benefit Workingmen. 
and : raise- Wages, it is only becatise tand 
is. monopolized. 


-Censuring a Rochester Assemblyman. for 


Voting Againsri ne Electoral Reform Bill. * 


At the last meeting of the Rochester. united E 
the following resolutions | ‘con |. 


labor. club, 
Semnink the local assemblyman and approv 
ing of. Assemblyman: McNaughton for: thei 
Aelons regarding the electoral ‘Teform ‘Di 
“were passed:. if eee 


Resvulved, ‘That we, ‘the ‘Giembare of the 
united labor club, unreservedly condemn the 

action of cura sserablyman, the Hon. P. AL 
Sullivan, and. that.we hereby pledge. our 
selves to use every means in our power. to 
cure the election next fall of any 
‘will stand squarely upon the Flank of ‘elec 
toral‘reform; further, => - 

Resolved, That we rejoice to find’ ho Hon, 


| pay 
th workme: 


congress: 
ono! war. 


they are 
men: bus 


ent of the : 


ed, while 
nt Why 


7 required 
Wor, | 


ckaniey,: 
sh to ex 


“Then a ‘cariou 


self, The defaulter in’ London was 
“urgently trying 10 get sor 
Lawyer Duna, Whiee was, after. a fashion, 
‘trustee for all concerned. The Manhattan 


money. out. of 


company also wanted money, and showed 


-. gp charitable disposition to condone Scott's 
offense if only he would pay some reason- 


able sum, say, $50,000 to $60,000.. And 
Lawyer Dunn, rising to the possibilities 


of the occasion, announced that he had 


Jost the money, and defied everybody. 
This was shortsighted of Mr. Dunn, 


cand illustrated the truth of the proverb 


about the man who tries to be his own 
lawyer. For the bank, finding it impossi- 


ble to get any money out of anybody, was 


earer for revenge; and -Mr. Scctt, finding 
itimpossible for him to get any money, 


became rather anxious than otherwise to. 


Dunn - upon the altar of 
And so the end of it all is that 
teller Scott is free but penniless, law- 


ee Dunn is a convict but comparatively 


Yr chy and the Afepbattan eopany bess had 


tain ee It isa very “pretty episode of 
moder 


A ‘that the Manhattan officials 
ee hae me other crimi- 
attempted 

Had Dunn been 

: $59, 000 of the money 
Is he. wight be a free man to- 


tors, fee ae 
ou.in’ their pr 


: proper. puRuies 
- to do when no- 


ith peor Abe ae 


‘aestions chien ap- 


‘in Mr. Depew's 


But they are e ques: 


1 u dais wands 


opted by the. arm 


aur mies of _ Hatapes 4 


eS'S tox book. sould never 
\ ng still less would 


This 


‘opens 1 up a Pwhole ¥ vista or r possibilities: If 
our medical profession will only have the. 
| good sense to cut loose trom the rest of | 
‘the world altogether—to forbid the im- 
“portation of foreign doctors, foreign 


drugs and foreign. medical works and 
periodicals, absolutely, to what dizzy 
heights of healing may they not attain? 
Indeed, on this principle, Podunk Four 
Corners, with its single doctor, may be- 
come a center of medical science, by the 


simple process oi forbidding any other 


physician to settle within its limits. 


St. Louis is to have a charity organiza- 
tion society of its own—a central bureau to 
which kindly disposed citizens can refer 
cases of distress and applicants for alms. 
Registry books are to be opened, in which 


the names of applicants for relief will be 


entered with the report of the association's 


inspectors on each case. In this way it is 


expected that the pauper. class - will be 


thoroughly sifted, the undeserving left to. 
starve, and the meritorious poor “relieved 


to just that moderate extent that will k 
them from perishing, withcut making 
too pleasant for them. Severa Past 
two or three local mission, 

pee Evopic ao are. 


-it is not by ee 
| that. ithe problem 


Tf. these good. men 


Theniselvee thus 


‘| role: ir 


American 
“yoom for: 
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hands: must: 
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development of a new ir 
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the “pr resident, 


; a the British industrial 
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ingdom. oe by ale 
the civilized: World, 
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noniously. 


aoe six “Gallons mon 


than the famous. Zinf 


: hia. There are other s 
no doubt quite as health 


be. analyzed. and t 


LOUIS PRANG. 


“A PROTECTED MANUFACTURER WHO DE- 


CLARES FOR FREE TRADE, 


4nd Piaute Himecitf Upen the American 
Dectrine of Equal Lights and Ne Favers. 


Louis Prang, the great Boston manufact- 
wrer of fine colored lithographs and oil 
prints, stands at the head of his business in 
this country, if not in the world. Hisenergy, 
industry and fine artistic instinct have enabled 
him vot only to build up a manufacture, 
which, in some of its branches, is unequaled 


- evenin Europe, but to do much to popularize 


the taste for urt. Instead of joining in the 
whine of the lithographers for more protec- 
tion, Mr. Prang bas written a letter to the 
American Lithographer and Priuter, in 
which, buth as a manufacturer and an Ameri- 
@an citizen, be declares against protection 
in toto. As to his own business, Mr. Prang 
aays: 

Does any one believe that with our intel- 
higence, our sill, our energy, our printing 
presses, we sre not a match for all Europe 
as far as the great bulk of the business is con- 
eerned? Free trade prices of materials aud 
machivery would add considerably to our 
ability, pot only to hold, but to increase our 
mariets 

The foreign manufacturers of goods similar 
to those whici I produce have always under- 
gold me in this market, and yet my business 
has prospered. I saw that European man- 
wfacturers did not understand all the require- 
ments of this market, and that there was ap 
opportunity for me to make a line of goods 
that sbould be distinctively American. In- 
stead, therefore, of undertaking to imitate 
what was well done in Europe and then ex- 
pect the government to protect me in my 
imitations, I appealed to American intel- 
ligence, to American skill, and to American 
artists for oricinal work, and thus built upa 
busivess independent of protection, and have 
sold my goods iarcgely in foreign markets by 
reason of their individual qualiies’ My busi 
mess, therefore, has had no help from pro- 

fection; it has been built upin spite of pro- 


 €ection, and if our protective policy had not 


to a ceriain extent shut me outof the markets 
of the world by artiticially enhancing the 
eost of my products, and by largely abrogat- 
fnz the inter-cummuuication with distant 
mations, my business could have beeu greatly 
increased ard I cculd have employed a much 
Jarger number of workmen. 

When I find thet Icanact pursue my busi- 
Mess in this legitimate way; when I find it will 
not bold its own under natural conditions, I 
shall give sup. Certain itis, I shall not be 
found whining about Washington getting the 
Jobby to influence legis!ation in my favor 
a@gainst the interests uf the uation at large. 

As to the general principle Mr. Prung is no 
Jess emphatic. He says: 

Imagine that your labor was invested in 


producivg butter, and that you desired to 


take pay forthe surplus of your butter in 
eggs beionging to a stranger, and that a 
third party should step between you two and 
command you to stop vour intended exchange 
until you fad paid tv inma toll—say of fifty 
‘per cent of the value of the eggs, at the sume 
time promising to return that toil to you 
through varicus circgitous channels, not 
easily tobe explained? What would you think 
of such an intertercnce aud of such a prom- 
se! This is precisciy what protection is doing 


 §or us in aimost «very trade trunsaction we 


bave with a fore:.... wation. 

Trace is the missionary of peace. Obstruct- 
ing trude mvaus esirengement—the creation 
of jealousy, of narrow selfishness, of inimical 
feelings; it leads away from peace. The more 
that nationsexchange the products of the labor 
of their people, tie mure theirinterests become 
fnterwoven, the more they become interde- 
penden? upon one another, and thus the guar- 
a@ntees of peace beiween them become 
Qteater. Qur nation being in a position to 
Jead the world by good example, should never 
ehampion a policy kelow the aspirations of 

‘that frecdom which the genius of the founders 
ef this republic bequeathed to us as a birth- 
Fight to be kept sacred and undetiled. Free- 
@om in ali directions should be our watch- 
word: any policy leading away from it breeds 
goischief and eveutually wars. 

Carry protecticn out to its logicalend by 
applying it not cuiy to the nation against al) 
ether nations, but to one state aguinst all 
other states, one city agaiust all other cities, 
and at jastto the fumily against all other 
families, and it will not be difficult to picture 
the effects of such a course tu wuich the his- 
tory of ie middle ages furnishes exampies. 
Now make rhe same test with the principles 
of free trudc, aud it will not be difficult for 
you to sce that the result must be a lifting up 
of each individual man ard of the nation it- 
self into a higher civilization. 

Protectioi may have fustered a few old in- 
@ustries and created anumver of new ones; 
but at what a ierribie cost! It has tua great 
degree emasculated our industrial life, it bas 
taken out of it the spirit, the freedoin, ibe 
@eharacter. [thus depressed the aspiration to 
amake the best gouds in the world and to rely 


“on their excelience to sell them in al! markets. 


eee 
a 


it bas narrowed the aims of a great industrial 
people from the world’s market down to the 
ome marker. Tt has, by contracting the field 
of operation, facilitated the creation of mo- 
popolies, combines und trusts. It has kilied 
our proud merchant navy, once the glory of 
our nation. It has un-Americanized us by 
waking narrow, selfish views dominant 
where the fathers of this republic proudly dc- 
elared thata broud humanity should be the 
Jeading principle of American civilization. 

We have given up the industrial leader- 
ship of the worid. We have given up the 
earrying trade ci the world. Wehave given 
gp our meaubood as fearless, independent 
workers. We have given up the ideas em- 
bodied in the Declaration of lndependence 
pointing toward the highest and broadest hu- 
manity. Wider the impulse of these grand 
bumaonitarian ideas slavery was abolished at 
the cost of a frizhtful war, which left an 
enormous debt. Tu meet this moral obliga- 
Vion, tariff duties were resorted to asa prin- 
cipal means of raising revenue; and when tie 
mationalexizency bad passed and the reve- 
‘nue frem fhis scurce increased beyond any 
Jegitamute necds, ihe reason for continuing 
these taxes for purpuses of revenue was 
Shifted to taxes for industrial protection: and 
under this latter name they are now being 
advocated as of great benefit to the whole 
Mation, and as an inestimable boon to tlie 
American workingmen in particular. Alas! 
stripped of its tine verbiage, tariff for pro- 
tection is but a survival of the system of 
sobbing Peter to agzgrandize Paul. 

Over produciivn in this country, the bug- 
Bear of our industrial era, is an anomaly 
where so many men and women are suffering 
for the want of these accuuiulations of in- 
dustrial wealth. It is an evidence that the 
opportunities for work are artificially closed 
@p somehow. If protection had increased the 
opportunities for profitable labor, as claimed 
by the protectionists, then the million now 
starving would be in 2 position to‘earu wages 

«which they could offer in exchange, and re- 
lieve that staguation in circulation and dis- 
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tribution which is unfittingly named over 


production. 


Proteetion, by narrowing our market, by 
erecting artificial barriers to a free exchange, 
by raising artificially all our living and manu- 
facturing expenses is, no doubt, ene of the 
great causes of this disease which is breeding 
congestion in our social organism. Free ex- 
chunge would act like free air and sunshine; 
it would purify and invigorate our industrial 
atmosphere. 

Protection means simply protection to the 
manufacturers of certain commodities. Labor 
is not protected atall. While the manufact- 
urer has foreign manufactured goods taxed 
for his benefit, the workingman finds himself 
completely exposed to the competition of the 
Workingmen of the whole world, who come in 
duty free. 

This policy has greatly aided to create tbe 
tramp and the million of able bodied working- 
men and women, who for want of work in 
this blessed land, are always onthe point of 
starvation. It has facilituted the creativn of 
monopolies and trusts, and the more monepo- 
lies and trusts the more destruction of small 
miauufacturers and tradesmen, the more de- 
pendence and uncertainty for the workiug- 
man, the less opportunity for prolituble labor, 
and in consequence the more idle men and 
women. These idle men and women are dcad 
to trade as consumers, but they are a living 
source for immorality, temperance end de- 
pression of wages. 

If protection has anything to do with tke 
differeice between the wages in Eurvpe aud 
America, what causes the great difference 
in wages in different parts of the United 
States? Our industries enjoy the sume pro- 
tection in one state as in another, and yet the 
wages in every single indusiry, west, exst, 
north and south, differ as much as one bhun- 
dred per ceat froin the lowest to the highest. 
Not so much in our industry of lithography, 
it is true; but still enough to show tbat pro- 
tection has nothing to do with the rate of 
Wages. 

If protection could secure higher wages, 
then the best protected countries should be 
the eldorado for the workingman. But it 
happens that hordes of starving workmen 
from the best protected country in Europe, 
Italy, overflow each spring the border line of 
free trade Switzerland, to perform there the 
lowest grade of work for wages which the 
free trading Swiss allow them to enjoy with- 
out jealousy ad without fear of competition. 
Canuda, the well protected, honers us with 
like incursions, and Germany's working classes 
do not seem to have reached the aeme of 
their happiness since the advent of their 
manifold protective system, judging froin 
the number in Castle gurden on the arrival 
of every German steamer. The fact is thut 
their wages have not increased even in the 
ratio of their living expenses, but their pov- 
erty has. 

No, it is not protection which gives cur 
workingmen betier wages than in Europe; it 
is the fact that the opportunities for labor 
here are not yet quite so contracted, and that 
our workingmea have still preserved a suffi- 
elent amouut of the energy and spirit cf the 


freeman, in spite of protection, to resist more | 


successiully the encroachments of capital and 
monopoly. 

Protection is @ policy of spoliation of the 
masses in the interest of a limited class, and 
the reculating of the industrial affairs of the 
individual citizen, which protection attempts 
by prescribiug through taxes which indus- 
tries shall be fostered and which restricted, 
is exactiy What the sociaiists claim should 
be Gone, with this difference, that the plan of 


the sucialist is more clearly apd logically. 


prepared, aud seems to favor less a distinc- 
tien of classes in its vim and method. To 
move on these linus, therefore, by the state 
sets an example of a very dangerous ten- 
dency, sustaining the teachings of the social- 
ists that our working people must louk to 
state sccialism as a means of bettering their 
general condition. Protection is also a policy 
of demoralization. With the establishment 
ef the first custom house, an insidivus poison 
entered our national life. The custom hcuse 
has made us proverbial seeffers at the sane- 
tity of an oath, and tariff taxation has de- 
graded us from the position of self-reliant free- 
men to the abject condition of industrial cow- 
ards, erving and beyving like babes for more 
protection against the very patiuns we are 
so fund of decrying as beneath us in the social 
scale. : 

Now, I do not believe that free trade will 
bring us the millennium or free the working- 
mau from all the shackles that capital, ino- 
nopoly and jandliordism have clasped upon 
him; nor dol beiicve that the advantages a 
free trade policy would bring to him would 
be lasting without cther reforms sadly needed 
in our social organization; but I believe that 
free trade is necessury as a leader, to be fol- 
lowed by these other reforms, as it will secure 
to the workingman.a full and just share of.the 
wealth he helps to create und assure to him 
an ever present opportunity for profitable la- 
bor. 

Then we will have men in our industries of 
higher social and industrial ideals and of un- 
conquerabie faith in freedom. Then the 
vorkingman Will regard himself the. peer of 
the highest and best in the land; be wili fear 
no competitor and will resard every other 
workingman, no matter where placed, as bis 
associate and brother. Then will American 
industry partake of the broad, self-reliant 
character of such citizenship; then will it con- 
trol the markets of the world by virtue of 
the intrinsic worth of its products. Industrial 
supremacy, even in our home market, on any 
other basis, would be unwerthy of the Ameri- 
can character. 

The Mills bill points in the direction of 
greater social freedom, and therefore, and 
therefore only, it deserves our best support, 


Spreading tho Licht. 

Louis Lesaulnier of Red Bud, Wlinois, hes 
been for some years one of the most active 
of our workers, and has circulated huudreds 
of books, thousands of tracts and many copies 
of THE Sr..xparp—all of which he keeps con- 
stantly in his store—to sell to those who will 
buy, and to give or lend to those who, thongh 
they will not buy, will read. That he is not 
afraid to avow his principles, his business 
card shows. Here itis: 


Lore LESAULNIER, | 


DRUGGIST, 


RED BUD (Randolph County), ILLINOIS. 
Keeps Free Circulating Library of all of Henry 
George’s Publications, 

See Other Side. 
(Other Side.) 


Equai right to life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness includes equal rizbts to all natural 
opportunities. When these possess a rent 
value, justice demands that we pay it in full 
as ua tax for the privilege to monupolize them 
against the equal rights of our fellow men. 

Qur present jland and tax laws bring about 
industrial slavery, etc., in proportion to the 
increase of population and the difficulty of 
access to free, desirable lands. 

Henry George's single tax will free labor 
and capital from all other taxes, it will in- 
duce the best use of desirable Jand, it will 
secure to labor and capita! its proper re- 
ward, it will make noble and free men out 
of communities and nations now blindly and 
poo uenly legislating and fighting against each 
otner. 

‘The best government grants its people the 
fullest amount of liberty compatible with 
justice and safety. 


FREE TRADE THE AMERICAN IDEA. 


F. M1. Holland in the Freethinker’s Magazine. 

One of the first resuits of independence was 
the abolition of the British system of re- 
strictions on commerce between the colonies 
and establishment of free trade throughout 
an area which long ago became larger than 
all Europe, and now extends from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Arctic, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Pitt’s attempt to open 
similar traffic between Great Britain and 
Ireland failed in 1785, when the demands of 
English manufacturers to be protected against 
Irish cheap labor were supported by Burke, 
Fox and Sheridan. 

Among the very few who wished, a hundred 
years ago, to enable all nations to trade 
freely were Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son Albert Gallatin and Pelatiah Webster. In 
1774, two yeurs earlier than Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations,” appeared the “Principles of 
Trade,” which was largely due to Franklin’s 
pen, and was recommended by him for circu- 
lation here in 1784. The wish is expressed, 
“that commerce wera as free between all 
nations of the world as it is between the 
several counties of England.” “No nation 
Was ever ruined by trade, even seemingly the 
most disudvantageous.” 

Ina letter of 1788 Franklin expressed his 
expectation that American tariffs would be 
for revenue only. Jefferson was then advo- 
cating free trade, as minister to France, and 
in 1793 he recommended, as secretary of the 
treasury, that commerce “be relieved of its 
shackles in all parts of the world.” “Would 
even a single nation begin with the United 
States this system of free exchange, it would 
be advisabie to begin it with that nation.” 
Gallatin appeared soon after as an oppouent 
of protection in cougress. Pelatiah Webster, 
a graduate of Yule, whu was imprisoned for 
patrictism by the British in 1778, published 
the next year an essay, saying, “Take off 
every restraint aud limitation from our com- 
merce. Let trade be as free as air. Let 
every man make the most of bis goods, and 
in hisown way.” In 1783 he suggested that 
revenue should be raised mainly by duties on 
luxuries, for instance, high priced tea and 
cloth, while necessuries shouid be taxed but 
five per cent; and the tariff of 17389 was in 
much claser harmony with bis principles than 
is that now in force, especially as the aver- 
age rate of duties was less than one-fifth of 
the present umount. . 

Heavy duties for revenue only were kept 
upen ecffee until 1832, and upon tea until 
1842, while the attempts of what was called 
the British fuction to increase the imposts on 
manufactures were resisted by northerners 
as well as southerners, on the ground that no 
taxes for the benefit of the few should be im- 
posed on the muuvy. Daniel Webster helped 
defeat the efYorts to high duties on cotton 
and wWoelen goods in 1816, when a protec- 
tionist member of congress named Gold, 
sought to Justify himseif by quoting Brougham, 
Sir James Stewart and the “Parliamentary 
History.” The example of Great Britain was 
appealed to in 1820, together with that of 
France, Prussia, Hetland, Iraly and Russia, 
by protectionists, who adinitted that they 
were asking for a radical change in the tariff, 
and thatit had thus far been levied “more 
to aid the treasury than to protect industry.” 
Tkey were opposed by representatives from 
Mussachussetts and Connecticut, who not 
omy showed the danger of losing foreign 
murkets and diverting capital into unproiit- 
wole industries, but urged that if the channel 
of trade were left free it would find its 
proper ievel with mutual benefit. The Salem 
merchauts seut in a memorial, drawn by 
Judge Story, and protesting against the pro- 
posed duties as “repugnant to those maxims 
of free trade, which the United States have 
hitherto so forcibly apd perseveringly con- 
tended for as the sure foundation of national 
prosperity.” 

Protection was only 2 secondary object of 
legislaticn before 1524, when it was made 
paramuuut by cluse votes. Clay’s assertion 
that the (protective) bill would “lay the 
foundution of a genuine American policy” 
was answered by Webster thus: “This, sirs, 
is an assumption which I take the liberty 
most directiy to deny. Since he speaks of 
the propused measure as a new era in our 
legisiation, since he prufesses to invite us to 
depart from our accustomed course, to in- 
struet ourselves by the wisdom of others and 
to adopt the volicy of the most distinguished 
foreign stuies, une is a littie anxious tu know 
With what propriety Of speech this invention 
of other uatious is denominated an ‘Ameri- 
can policy,’ while on the contrary, a prefer- 
ence for our own esinblished system, as it 
now actually exists, and always has existed, 
is caHed a foreign policy.” Mr. Webster 
wished “freedom of trade to be the general 
principle, and resiriction the exception;” and 
added: “There is a country, not unidistin 
euished among the natious, in. wilich the 
progress of mauufactures has been far more 
rapid than in any other, and yet unaided by 
probibitions.or ‘unnatural restrictions. That 
cuuntry, the happiest which the sun shires 
on, is our own.” 

The majority of New England’s represent- 
atives opposed the protective tariff of 1824 
and ulso that.of 1£28. The latter gave rise to 
the free trade convention in Philadelphia in 
1851 ona call first published in the Lvening 
Post, then edited by Bryant. Promiuent 
among the delegates from fifteen states was 
Gallatin, who bad been secretary of the treas- 
ury from 1801 to 1813. Chief Justice Marshall 
was also present. The surplus of our rev- 
enuc, in conscauence of the reduction of 1846, 
was found to be a sufficient reason for a still 
greaier reduction in 1857. At the presiden- 
tial election the year previous not one of the 
four principal candidates stood on a protec- 
tionist platform. The democrats repeated 
for the fourth time their pledge in 1840 
against festering one branch of industry to 
the detriment of another, or raising more 
revenue “than is. required to defray the 
necessary expenses.” The latter position had 
been taken by the free soilers also in 1852, 

Even in 1862 Emerson spoke at Washington, 
tu Jiineceln’s presence, of “Free trade, cer- 
tainly the interest of nations, but by no means 
the iuterest of certain towns and districts 
which tariff feeds fut, and the eager interest 
of the few overpowers the apathetic general 
ecnviction of the many.” Bryant was abie 
fer more than fifty vears to teach the truth 
that “Pree trade is a part of the grand move- 
ment of mankind toward a nobler condition 
of social existence.” 

These examples, with those of Franklin, 
Jefferson, Story, and Webster, when at his 
best, should encourage us to make all our 
commercial rclations as freely and fully 
American as those between our states. 

A Unionist’s View of the Irish Situation. 

BALTINGLASS, Ireland, June 16.—As a sin- 
ie tux man and unionist, will you kindly 
allow me a few words in reply to Mr. J. 
Davison? 

With his first letter I agree. The leaders 
of the nationalist party seem to have gone 
altogether astray. Ireland wants her land 
question settled, and the majority of her 
representatives want to make the confusion 
existing on that question worse confounded. 
They would, if they had the power, land us 
into peasant proprietary to-morrow. The 
great hope for Ireland is the growth of 


sound ideas of taxation among the British 
democracy. Therefore (and here I evidently 
part company with Mr. Davison), T am a 
unionist. When we have our land in cur 
own hands it will be time enoughto see about 
home rule. 

At present the average Irish farmer idcnti- 
fies home rule with cheap land. I find the 
strongest advocates of home rule per se are 
the artisan class in towns, publicans and 
their assistants. 

As tothe papal rescript, I have not seen 
the general white heat indignation mentioned. 
True, a splutter here and there takes place, 
but I believe many are sincerely glad of the 
veto on boycotting. The plan of campaign 
is condemned by Mr. Davison in his first let- 
ter as an admission of the right of landlords 
to exact rent, and consequently of the right 
to devastate the country and “spread havoc 
and destruction on every hand.” I strongly 
object to the “plan” on these grounds; but 
once admit the ownership of the land, and it 
becomes robbery to hoid both the land and 
the rent; therefore, the Roman Catholic 
church is bound to oppose it, or (froin its own 
point of view) connive at fraud. Papal in- 
terference in such a matter is the natural out- 
come of the papal office. : 

TuE SraypakD is invaluable” I generally 
send it on When read, and itis bound to make 
people think. A. W. WARING. 


NEW IDEAS, METHCDS AND INVENTIONS. 


Itis well known that one of the reasons 
why locometive engines are made so heavy. 
is to increase the frictioa between the criving 
wheels and the rails, the wheels are then less 
liable to merely slip round withort  mov- 
ing the traima as they often do. It is now 
proposed by the use of an electric current to 
make the driving wheels take a stronger grip 
ov the rails. This will save in power and iv 
wear and tear aud permit the use of very light 
envines. 

Basswood may be enormously cempressed, 
after which it may be steamed and expanded 
to its original volume. Advantage has been 
taken of this prineiple in the manufacture of 
certain kinds of moldings. The portions of 
the weod to be left in relief are first com- 
pressed or pushed down by suitable dies be- 


low the general level of the bourd, then the 


boar is planed down to a level surface, aud 
afterward steamed. The compressed  por- 
tious of the board are expanded by the steam 
so that they stand cut in relief. 


According to Kuhlow’s, recent experiments 


at Hamburg have proved it pessible to make 


a gunpowder which will prodttce little or no 
smoke when fired aud sull be as serviceable 
iu all other respects us the present smicke 
produciue cunpowder. By substituting cork 
for wood charcoal, it. is further stated, 
trouble arisiug froin powder absorbing mvis- 
ture readily wilk be aveided. if the above 
statements prove to be burne cut by the facts, 
the importuuce of the two discoveries, both 
iu amilitary andin a civil way, can hardly 
be overrated. 

It is announced that five patents were re- 
cently issued to a Baltimore electrictun cov- 
ering methods and apparatus for heating by 
electricity. The inventor, it is claimed, hus 
made @ radically new departure tv the art 
of converting electricity into heat; whereby 
the losses incident. to all previous elforts in 
thut direction “bave been practicaily over- 
come. By this system divellings and other 
buildings can be supplied with beat from cen- 
tral generators by the same conductors which 
now supply them with incandesceat electric 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Where is the Workman Better one 


We find in the Bradford, England, Observer 
of May 26, a letter from a Bradford mab who 
has been living in Philadelphia for three 
years. It will be of interest here, especially 
as it was evidently written without thought 
of political effect: 

To any one who visits this country with 
unbounded resources, and who can view 
life and manners through golden spectacles, 
everything must seem ‘just lovely;” but 
to these who have to wurk day by day 
and week by week to keep body and soul 
tozether it is far from being “rosy” and 
delichtful as the visitors wouid make out. 


Many and many an Englishman who has come. 


to this country full of hope, energy, and 
ambition, striving honestly to get on, could 
tell some sad stories of privations and suffer- 
ings, aud yet such is the power of pride in 
some hearts that even when suffering the 
most they nave written glowing letters to 
their friends at homie telling of their glorious 
prospects in this iand of liberty. True, we 
don’t have to duff our hat to the parson or the 
squire, but at the same time we have to fawn 
to power, cringe to our superiors, and wor- 
ship money if we would make an advunce at 
all. And I say, without fear of contradicticn, 
that the workiug man of America does pot 
enjoy the liberty nor the privileges his fellow 
worker does iu England. The reason is ex- 
plained by the fact that the dollar in this 
country is the lever on which everything 
moves. Business men have no time for either 
relizious sentiment or recreation. The dollar 
consideration is above all others, and those 
who get possessiou are the smart men of the 
country, the means employed in getting rich 
being a secondary matter altogether. 

In nay be asked how Americans as a rule 
get rich so quickly, and the questioa is easily 
answered. The whole country 1s ruled, gov- 
gserned and monopolized by moneyed combi- 
nations, syndicates aud trusts. First and 
foremost, the country is protected. Then the 
cipitalists join hands to fight everybody else. 
Then the manufacturers form a ‘“combina- 
tion.” Then the merchants form a syndicate 
and the middle men a trust. The workman 
becomes a “ICnight of Labor,” and a sorry 
sort of figure he makes of himself; for in 
spite of his every endeavor he is held down 
by theiron hand of tyranny. Who gets the 
best cf all this protection! Not the working 
man. True, he earns $10 or 313 a week while 
his fellow laborer in Englaud is only making 
25s.; butthe Englishmen is the best off at th 
finish. 

Let me cite a case iu point. <A friend of the 


“writer—an. Enslishmen—is at present em- 


ployed bya large wholesale house in this 
city as double entry book Keeper. He isa 
clever accountant, quick and accurate at 


‘figures, besides being a splendid penman. 


lights, and ata-cest considerable less than: 


the methods of heating now in vogue. 

An interesting experiment has been tried 
with the great artesian well which spouts up 
m the grounds of the Ponce de Leon hotel, at 
St. Augustine, Fla. Directly over the well, 
which throws a solid column:of water, twelve 
inches. in diameter, thirty-five feet into tbe 
air, ahuge turbine wheei bas beeu placed. 
Bolted direct to the shaftof .this wheelis an 
Edison -dynaino capuble of supplying 373 16- 
candle Jamps. Several hundred Edison incan- 
descent lamps buve been placed on the waiis 
of the building over the well, and togetbkev 
with the indicating and reguluting apparatus 
conpnect’d with the dynamo. The trivis in 
wenerating electricity in this way by power 
derived directly from tke earth biave proved 
eminently satisfactory, us far as the steadi- 
ness and constancy ef the light are con- 
cerned, “ 


The corporation of Birmingham, England, 
is about to institute an entirely new depart- 
ure in the sale of gas, by the use of *‘pav be- 
fore delivery” meters.” A number of prepay- 
ment meters constructed after the principle 
uf the common automatic supply machines, 
haye been ulfered by inventors: and a trial of 
vne devised by Mr. Brownhills is to be made 
ina court of smail houses. One-or more: pen- 
nies are dropped into an opeuing, and the 
regulating apparatus of the meter liberates a 
quantity of gas of corresponding value, after 
Which it stops, awaiting the advent of fresh 
pence. The coins accumulate in-a locked re- 
ceptacie, and are veineved by the collector at 
intervals. Phe mechanical arrangements ef 
the meter will, itis believed; render fraud dif- 
ficult; and. they can be manufactured. for 
about $3 eae. face . 

. The Gas engine and power company of New 
York bave perfected an eugine in which both 
the fuel and the power are obtained from 
naphiha. It has been applied to many boats 
of from sixteen to thirty feet in length and 
works admirably.. The beauty of itcis: thar 
white itis cheap, ciean and always ready, it 
can be managed by anybody. The owners of 
many well’ known -steum: yachts: have 
had naphtha launches made fer them and 
express the greatest sotisfection wich them. 
The eugine is started by iechting an alcohol 
lamp and blowing some naphtha vapor over 
the flame with a jittle hand pump. This makes 
aw but tame and hexts the naphtha in a retort. 
This heated naphtha cenerates the gus which 
drives the engine. After the engine is guing,; 
which is in about two minutes, seme of the 
gas in the retort can be used-as fuel aud the 
aleoho! lamp and pumping are no. longer 
necessary. ‘The engines cau be instanily re- 
versed -when at the highest speed. Only six 
per cent of the fluid in the retoré is used, the 
remninder being returned to the tank and 
used over again. A twe-horse power engine 
ruus a twenty-foot launch and -uses three or 
four quarts of naphtha an hour, 2 

The Gilbert car manufacturing company of 
Troy, N. ¥., bas completed an electric mo- 
tor car for the Sprague company, and it will 
soon be scen on the Ninth avenue elevated. 
The caris quite novel, and the outside ap- 
pearance is similar to the passenger cars now 
in use on the Breoklyn bridge. There are 
doors inthe center, us well as in each end, 
which will facilitate the ingress and egress of 
passengers. The mector attachineut Is -situ- 
ated over the trucks, and the current is man- 
aged from the platforn by meaus of a switch. 
The motor docs pot encroach upon. the seat- 
ing capacity of the car, and isa very simple 
contrivance. The motor caris forty-six feet 
long, and has eight forty-two. inch wheels 
that are worked by the electric current, and 
are enlled driving wheels. The wheels on 
the axle buve a 5uU horse power. The motor 
will give a drawbar strain of 15,000 pounds, 
tuliv double thut develuped by the present 
puffy little elevated locomotives. The motor, 
itis claimed, will pull four cars at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour. 


Yea, It is Land that Attracts. People, After 
All—Free Land. eae : 
Boston Herald. : 
There will be curiosity to watch the growth 
of Texas under the coming census. This 
southwestern state demonstrates that: emi- 
gration may take place on scuthern Lines as 
weil as northern ones. Nevada- is: rather 
worse than stationary, if anything. Colorado 
advances ouly as long as ber mines: attract, 
while Kansas grows rapidly, and Dakota 
makes anu increase which is almost phenom- 
enal. The southern people who suffered trom 
the war have probably done a good deal to 
swell the population of Texas, : 


The remuneration he receives is $10 a week. 
A man in Evgland—if. he was badly paid— 
would receive say 28s. a week for doing simi- 
lar work. The Englishman would go down 
to the- office at 8:30 or nine o’clock in the 
morning aud would get through his work by 
six in the evening. He would occupy a little 
cottage, live comfortably, and, if he was a 
eareful. man, might enjoy life rationally. 
Not:so the American bock keeper. He must 
stroll down to the office at seven o’clock in 
the morning; if he is five minutes late he is 
fined ten cents; and, if itis required of him, 


‘he must work until ten or eleven o’clock at 


‘night without any extra remuneration. 


Now 
let us see buw far this $10 will go: 
Rent for bed room (a poor one at that). ...rcerscese 2 50 
Seven dxys’ meals at restaurants, at 6 cents a 
day tour feeding AL-thAL)....ccewewececccencenes 4B 
50 


Washingiwi. cece eee ces on tere cen nene Cesenwneerewcene 
‘ Land 
10 


Car fare to his POO... ck. e cee cee sec ecccecceccenes 


SUDUPiCs reece se cee ees scone Cheer eereneeneteaerossos 2 10 : 


$10 60 
Out of $2.10 he must keep himself in pocket 
money aud buy bis clothes, which are double 
the price they are in England. He must pay 
len cents (4d.) for his shoe “shining,” the 
saine amount for shaving, and twenty cents 
for haircutting; in short, if he had 25s. aweek 


in England he wouid be a good deal betier- 


off than he-is, or possibiy ca. de, with 40s, 
here, and he would not have to work half so 
hard. 

-To those at home who have a trade, my ad- 
vice is, stay, Where you are. To those who 
have no trade, but think themselves smart, 
the advice isthe same. If they have friends 
here who are dcing well, it makes some little 
difference; but. I would say to them, ‘‘Don’t 
come thinking you will earn money easily 
and without trouble; for if you do, just as 
surely you Will wish. yourselves back in old 
Bradford again.” 


CVERSHOT RECIPROCITY. 


How Canada {8 Protected Against the 
Pauper Laber of the Luited States. 
Canada wants a tariff to protect her labor 
from the encroachments of “the pauper 
labor” of the United States, and the United 
states Want a tariff to protect their. labor 
from the encroachments of “the pauper 
labor” of Canada. Here is an example from 
the Halifax Chronicle of the way ia which 
this: kind «of. overshot reciprocity works, 
American workmen. lost.a good opportunity 
to work and Canadian tax payers enjoyed a 
good opportunity to par high prices for what 
they used, Canadian monopolists pocketing 
the plunder. The Chronicle speaking of 
Hamilton, says: Lot 
That city wanted ‘a quantity of glazed 
sewer pipes, and tenders were asked for. 
The Bulfalo sewer pipe company offered to 
deliver the goods the Hamilton people re- 
quired on board cars at Hamilton, duty not 
paid, at the following prices per foot: 
oe - Straight. 
9-inch..,.......l5e. per {t. 
12-inch. .........c5c, per ft. 
15-inchs...2...-.s0c. per. [t. 1.35 cach, 16 each 
t&-ineh.........0ue. per ft. - 2% each. 2 3 each 


The Campbell sewer pipe company, a home 
company, teudered the following rates for 


Junctions. 
T0c.. cach 
€1 W each 


“Curves. 
6Ge. each, 
§1.& each. 


the same goods, or rather the same class of - 


goods, and it is not claimed that they are any 
better than the American article: 

‘ Straight. Curves. 
S-inch....e-.0..0¢c per ft. $i U1 each. 
2-inch. eas... te. per ft. 147 each. 
Veineh..........59c. per ft. 263 each. 


L 2 86 each 
1&@inehb..........70e.. per ft. 3 36 each, 2 3% each 


The difference in the prices is very striking 
and furnishes a splendid. illustration of the 
manner in-which the people of this country 
are fleeced for the benefit of a special class. 
The cry of the protectionists is that home 
competition keeps prices down, and some of 
them have brass enough to contend that asa 
consequence of the national policy the people 
are actually getting manufactured goods 
cheaper thun if we had free trade ora 
revenue tariff. How much truth there is in 
any sucb contention may be seen by glancing 
at the above figures. But it may be said that 
there are not many manufacturers of water 
and sewer pipes in the dominion, and that, as 
a consequence, the competition is not keen 
enough to lower prices, and. that those that 
are werking take the full benefit of the 
high tariff. When more get into the busi- 
ness prices will be towered. Not so, 
us experience haus proved with reference to 
cottons, woolens, sugar, stoves, cordage and 
many other classes of manufacture. When a 
sufficient number of concerns get making 
any particular lineof goods, and the profits 
ure endangered by too ciose competition, 
combines are formed and prices are kept up 
to the full limit that the tariff permits. To 
such an extent has this been donein the do- 
mivion that a speciul committee of parlia- 


ment investigated the matter during the ses- 


Junctions. 
81 Seach 
1 40 each 


sion just closed, and drew upan elaborate 


report, suggesting legisiative remedies fop_ 


the evil. The best, the most etfectual, jn 
fact, the only remedy that will be potent 
enough to settle these vampires at once ang 
forever is unrestricted reciprocity, ora lower 
tariff, or absolute free trade, either of which 
is botly opposed by the present 
the tools of the manufacturers, 


A Song of Protection.— 
-Air—"Little Brown Jug.” 


My friends, ’'m growing very stout; 
I really fear Pl) have the gout, 

And it all comes from protection pap 
I caught in our high tarif trap. 


Chorus— . 


Halt hal ha! you and me, 

Jolly good pap, don’t [love thee 
Hat he.) hal you and me, _ : 
Proteciéon pap, don’t I love thee! 


I’m acres broad and mountains stee} 
In which I graze protected sheep; 
Pve forests whence I gather toll, . 
And 9s of copper, iron and coal 


Ylove the &aboring man, I vow, a 
And all whe toil, and spin and plow, | 
And over their eyes Pll surely pull, - 
As long asI can, protected wool — 


Protection pap”’s uhe whole, sole cause, — 
Of freedom and of freedom’s laws. 
Without it how could labor live, 

And still to me my profits give? 


While I have a cow that gives such milly 
T'll dress her in protected silk; 

Tl feed her on sweet taffy hay, 

And milk her forty times a day. 


The laboring man’s good friend am I; 
Yl live on him until I die; 
I give him work, I give him pay 
At the rate of sixty cents a day. 
W. G. SELLERS. 
San Francisco, June 7, 1855. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Man is a land anima!, and when denied the 
free use of land is just hke a fish denied the 
free use of water.—[Cedar Rupids, Ia., New 
Era. 


The legislature of Massachusetts passed a 
bill similar to the electoral bill passed in New 
York, called the Australian bill. It will be 
passed by other states—f[Nickerson, Kan, 
Argosy. 

We rejoice that a square issue has been 
found by the two old parties on a question 
which is essentially a great labor question, 
one that concerns the whole people. On with 
the fight, even if it takes all summer.—[New 
Jersey -Unionist. 


There are other places in this great nation 
of ours where votes are bought on election 
day, and we are of the opinion that even in 
Kansas the adoption of the Australian sys- 
tem would have a salutary effect.—[Kirwin, 
Kan., Independent. 


A monopolist is just as much of an enemy. 
to orderly society as an anarchist. The latter: 
blows us to smithereens by a singie explosion; 
the former lays us under tribute and compels 
every man, woman and child to add to his 
bank account.—[Hartford, Conn., American 
Toiler. 

The millers, in national convention assem- 
bled, have taken preliminary steps to forma 
flour trust. The millers should beware of 


flour trusts. There are already too many 
combinations to control the necessaries of life, 
and the people will not tolerate further ad- 
ditions to their number.—{Philadelphia Reeord. 


All over the world, in one shape or another, 
the land question comes up at every turn as 
the great difficulty of the hour. The divorce 
of the great mass of the people from.the soik 


government, | 


is coming. to be more and more seen to be too _ 


injurious to the general well being to ba. 
tolerated very much longer.—[Toronto Globe. 

The bill for the Australian system of vot-. 
ing, which was so actively championed by: 
the labor party of New York, was passed by: 


the legislature and left in the hauds of Gov~ 


ernor Hill. The start given this measure by | 
the New York legislature, and by the labor 
party before, will yet result in its adoption. 
by many of the states.—_[Breckwayville, Pa, 
Record. . 


A number of so-called editors who, itissafa 


to say, never read one of Henry George's. 
works, or read an editorial of his, are de~. 
nouncing his theories as vagaries and the 
vaporings of a crank, ete. George is in ad- 
vance of his day, and we not believe it pos- 
sible for a man to read his works without be- 
coming convinced that his theories are no§&. 
vaguries.—[Cedar County, Neb., Nonpareil. 
Mr. George has struck the vein that will 
eventually lead to old time simplicity, viz, a 
gradual. reduction of taxation on imports, ex- 
ports, and persona! property not representing 
unnecessary capital. By this reduction ail 
round, except on real estate, we approach. 
the cherished hope of Mr. Henry George and: 
all true friends of the single land tax.—[{Long 
Island City Tribune. 
The importance of labor and the necessity 
of listening to its demands will receive the 
first and foremost recognition in the plate 
forms of both the great political parties; and. 


upon every stump throughout the eampaircn - 
votes will be asked for this or that party on — 
the ground that the. policy which it repre- - 


seuts is the best calculated to improve the, 
condition of labor.—{Reading, Pa., Herald. 
Austin Corbin, the Reading railroad king, 
has just succeeded in placing a mortgage of 
$56,000,000 on that company, which controls. 
the Peansylvania coal fields. The mortgage. 


-istaken by European bankers, and now the 


American people must pay these European 
money bags a tribute of over $2,000,000.a year. 
for the privilege of mining cual frum their own, 
coal fields). Anuther deciaration of indepen- 
dence is needed.—{Louisville Labor Record. 


An Ohio man has just made the discovery 
that he is the “legal heir” to nearly ali the. 


land on which an [llinois city stands. It ap- 


pears that in transferring the land some flaw 
was made which renders the titles of all who 
owned it since worthiess. So well has the new 
found heir put bis claim, and so impressed are - 
his victims with its soundness, that he has been 
offered nearly two millicn dollars for a set- 
tiement. We refer to this simply to show on 
what a flimsy basis the theory of private own- 
ership of land hangs.—[{Nanyatuck, Conn, — 
Agitator. : 


A High Protection Paper Shows EHow the 
Protective Tariff Works. 
Philadelphia Press. 

A. gane of Italians labored hard yesterday 
with pick and shovel breaking ground on the 
lot recently purchased by Claus Spreckels ag 
the site of his great sugar refinery. A mo- 


rose looking Neapolitan overluoked the men, 


but they worked too vigorously ‘to need any 
urging on. A hundred or more idlers hung 
arvund the men at work during the day, 
and regarded them with anything but friendly 
eyes. The onlookers were the disappointed 
ones who, on applying for work Io. the early 
hours of the morning, had learned from the 
contractors, Peoples & Bros. of Twenty. fifth 
and Callowhill streets, that only Italians 
would be employed upon the work, At 6 
o’clock yesterday morning there were nearly 
500 men on the ground, al! seeking work. 
When the contractor's decision was made 
knowao angry murmurs and threats arose 
from the crowd, and the attitude of the men 
became so beilicose that Andrew Peoples 
sent to the police station at. Moyamensing 
avenue and Dickinson street for aid. The ap- 
pearance of the officers speedily restored or- 
der, and the crowd fell baek from the rail- 
road trucks and contented themselves with 
anathematizing the sons of sunny Italy and 
augrily protesting against the preference 
patil favor of foreign as against native. 
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THE PRSYER. 


“But thou, wien thea prarest, enter into | 


ys closet and prav te, thy Father which is iu 
secret; and thy Father, which seeth in se- 
eret,. shall reward. thee openly.” 
“God is a spirit, ar.d_ they that worship him 
“qmust worship hira in spirit and in truth.” 
gChrist.) 


Our Father,~-“God created man in his own 


gmuze.” “Befoved, now are we the sons of 


God.” “And he (Gcd) hath made of one 


blood all ths nations of men; for in him we 


live und move and have our being, for we 


_ are also his offspring.” 


~iadcaved be thy nane.—“Glory ye in his 


“holy uame.” “Wherefore we receiving a 


kingdom that cannot be moved, let us bave 
grz.ce, whereby we may serve God accepta- 
bly with reverence and godiy fear.” 


Try Hingdom come.—“The kingdom of God 
and drink; but righteousness 


seit), and joy, and peace in the Holy 


Christ is the Ring, | man is the ane 


nedom i is eharacterized by the sei 
ii subjects to his-person, and by strict and 
ing obedience to his sayings—the 
‘hat he has announced. “Whosoever 


when contrary to the spirit of 
ngs, is dis sloyailty to the King and 


en. all men shall vield rev ei 


the heavenly Father... May 


mus and thoughts ate in. har- 


ue: nature. 


sser able in £16 One of 
> sare rapidly : 


wages of his 
surike; Dives 


¢ ers sof Midas and the other Mevoat 

istians rest in sensuous enjoyment, for 
there is no wave of truuble to agitate their 
peaceful breasts, and their garments are of 
ie custiiest stuffs, made ia the latest fashion. 
‘he great organ, now soft as the murmar 


of a Grousy babe, now majestic as the shout of" 
armed hosts, fills ull the sacred precincts 
“with divinest harmory. 
passing by, with her hungry babe clutched to 
~ her aching heart, stops a moment as the pave- 
ment trembles under her feet to lister to the 
~ gtrain; the gamin, humming a ribald air, 


The poor widow 


dedges the couchnian’s lash with many a 
miuttered curse. Dives and Midas, with 
pockets filied with mortgages, strive to 
divert their minds from the speculative 


chemes by which they hope on the morrow. 
te fleece the lambs; the choir comes to their 
eid: they listen with rapt attention: 


Fade, fade, each earthly joy; 
Jesus is mine. 
-Break every tender tie; 
Jesus is mine. 
Dark is the wilderness, _ 
_ Earth has no resting place 
fesus aione can bless, 


(Christ.) 


Tempt not my soul aways” 
Jesus is mine. ° 
‘Here wouid I ever stay; 
Jesus is mine. 
~Perishing things of clay, . 
Born but for one brief day, 
Pass from my heart away; 
J esus is mine. 


Farewell, ye dreams of night 
Jesus is mine. 

Losi iu this da wning bright; 
5 esus is mine. 

_ All that my soul hath tried, 
Left but a dismal void, 
Jesus has satisfied; 

-  Jesusis mine. 


The minister, with carefully modulated 
tone and oratorical effect, reads from the 


word of God: 

Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my voke upon you and learn of me; forI am 
meek und lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your sculs, Formy yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light. 

Then follows the prayer. The servant of 
the Most High, educated and set apart for 
the holy office, invokes the divine blessing. 
He pleads that Ged will be present in his holy 
temple; that grace may abound; that tem- 
poral blessings may be vouch:afed them. He 
asks his Father that the sins of all may be for- 
given; that they may ‘hase strength to en- 
dure the mauy afflictions that befall them; 
that they may receive all spiritual enlighten- 
ment. He prays s for God’s blessing upon the 
widow and the fatherless; and as he con- 
cludes there is a murmur as of many waters, 
for the congregation are united with him in 
saying: 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
Mig thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done on earth as itis in heaven. Give us 
this day our daliv bread; and forgive us our 
debits, as we forgive our debtors. And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. For thine. is the kingdom, and the 
-power,-.and the glory, forever. Aten! 


THE WORD. 


: vow go, Write it before them in a table, 
2 and. note it in a book, and that it may be for 
the time to.come and forever aud ever; that 
this is a rebellious people, !ving children, 
children that will not hear the law of the 
‘Lord, which say to the seers, See not, and to 
the prophets, Prophesy not unto us right 

things: speak unto us smooth things, prophesy 
‘deceits; get out of the way, turn aside out of 
the path, cause the Holy One of Israel to 
cease from before us. Wherefore thus saith 
the Holy One of Israel, because ye despise 
this word, and trust in oppression and per- 
verseness, and stay thereea. Therefore this 
iniquity shall Se to you as a breach ready to 
fall, swelling out in a high wall, whose break- 
ing. cometh suddenly at an instant.”—Isa. XXX, 
8-13.) _ 

“Also, thou son of man, the children of 
thy people are saying, Come, I pray you, 


and hear what is the. word that ‘cometh -forth- 


-frem the Lord. And they come unto thee as 
the people cometh, and they sit before thee 


_as my people, i and they hear thy. words, but. 
. | they will not. do them; for with their: mouth: 


they show much love, “bu their - heart goeth 
_ after covetousness.: 


estrument; for they hear th 


passion. from. him, ones divelleth: the love of 


ae ae (IT J noe iv, 1417. ) 


sithout help 
operas ; 


jeir™ own Ularins.” ‘and with ‘the 
‘becoming ‘tenant 
e near: f ubur & 


xe) sis S Review of Rebruaty. 29, sum- 


ab number. of reports from ten 
of the. percentay: of 


lore. “numerous than those ¢ gi 
she oppdsite verdict. . 


ue After Abolishing the Tariff, to Abolish 


the Monepolv of Timber Lands Wonld 


- Benetlit You Much. 


“The Los Angeles (Cal. ) Times, a republican 


‘protectionist paper, Says 


And Jo! thou art unto 
‘them as 2 very lovely. song of cone that. hath 
a pleasant voice, und -can pla > wellon an in- 
: ards, but they 
| do I em Bnot 7 (eae “‘XXAiii, 30-32.) 
Know v we have passed: from seat unto 
Bate 
saa seeth his : 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


_-BOUND VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
RD, in heavy bourds, are offered for sale at the fol- 
owing prices: 

- Volumes land 2, bound ina single volume, 85,00. 
(Postage 75 cents extra.) 
-- Volume 2, bound separately, $3.50." 
- . Postage 50 cents extrv.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, east, New York. - 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A MAGAZINE OF RECORD AND RE- 
VIEW. : 

On the 7th of July, 1588, an eclectic monthly pu blica- 
tion of the above title and purpose will be issued. and - 
placed on sale with the news. companies. and dealers 
throughout the country. 

The new maguzine is intended to. so cover the fleld.: 
of home and foreizn literazture—book, newsp2per, t and 
Periodical—that utthe end of a year’ the work will be. 
practically an encyclopedia ofthe entire subject, in 
two volames, issued in monthly parts. oa 

CURRENT LITERATURE will be: madea nece: 
to every reader and thinker inthe langu 
be ba ase ap a sete and ‘not a apedants 


maluavic reading matter than any P 
lished. 


reference. Twenty -tive cents a numb sor--82.0 a: 
THE “CURRENT LITERATURE” PUBLISHING Co. 
42 West 23d street, New York. | 


Dice 


BELFORD'S MAGAZINE 


MENT. 


Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. nee: to. announce. that 
in Mey they will issue the first. number: of a new 
monikly magazine, to be devored to politics, : Retion, 
poctry, general liter ature, science and arte: 

In politics the new magazine will givean independ- 
ent support to the “democratic party and to the 
present. administration. It will advocate the: ex-: 
“Unguisument of tne surplus, not. ‘by. squandering it in? 
extravagant. expendi ue: which are Mealy merely a 
ub inly 


thd’ or of a tariff fo 
reform to 0. be effected inst 


vas opposed. 0 ‘the : 
oand tne monopo 
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Asa fact, the removal of the small duty ot ip 


‘us very little. The ring could buy up all the. 


mills there, and will probably do so if neces- 
sary. That, however, doesnot make it-any 

‘more fitting for congress to be concerning | 
itself with “the protection of these men who 
are ensaged in bleeding. the people to the ex- 


‘tent only. limited by the. amount of blood in 


‘the people’s veins. Whatever action be taken 


by. congress in the matter of the duty on 
lumber ‘should be taken altorether irre- 


“spective of the wishes of the Pacitice coast 


lumbermen. 


The East Africans Have Nothing te Say in 
the Matter. 


‘Chicago Herald. 


A new state is about to be admitted to the 
sisterhood of nations. Letters patent have 
been granted to “The British East African 
Company,” giving them full power to erect 
and muintain a government, with taxes and 
army. It lies north of the German East Afri- 
ean society, near Zanzibar, and includes some 
of the finest land in Central Africa. 
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HENRY GEORGE’S WORKS. 


PROGRESS AND FOVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 


+ Depression and of Increase of Want With 


Increase of Wealth—The Kemedy. 
| BY RENRY GEORGE. 
25¢ pages. 


CONTENTS: 


ttroductory. --THE PROBLEM. 
_, Book L—WAGES AND CAPITAL. 
5 The current dcectrine—its tnsufficien 
2:. The ineaning of. the terms, 
$& Wages not drawn from capital, but producad: 
See py the labor, 
4; The maintenance. of laborers not drawn from 
capital. : 
 §. The real Tunetions of capital. 


. Book I.—POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE. 


Chap. 1. The Malthusian theory—its genesis and sup- 


-.. port. 
2 Inferences from fact. 
. &:Inbferences from analogy. 
4. Disproof of the Malthusian theory. | 


‘ook TII.—THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION * 


Chap 1. ‘The inquiry narrowed to the laws of distribu. 


* tion—necessiry-relation of these laws: : 
“2. Rent andthe law of rent. 
8.-Interest and the ¢:use of: interest. ; 
of ‘spurious capital and of, Pty vfits often: mis-. 
moe for inter 


€ primary cituse of recurring parcxysms of 


Industrial depression. ei 
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“ANovel with 2 Plot: 


E RUTH. ABOUT TRISTREM * ARIC 


é Edgar Saltus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 
Ss ture,” et 
-12mo., Cloth, $1. . Paver Covers, 50 cents. : 
In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto: 
unexploited in’ fietion. The. scene 1s Fifth: avenue, the 
action emotional, the plot.a surprise. “There is, ia 
“one: has said, “as much mudin the upper 
‘the lower; only in. the former: iteis ‘gilled.’ 
aphorism - mig ght serve as. episraph "to 
Vurick.’”. Pe 
mE ‘Thirteenth thot 


ae TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO. THE |. 


UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST 


As contained in acto? March 3, 1883, also the Hay 


iecio pai Treaty, and extracts frum the. Navig sui 
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rty: French illustrations by G Braves, 
By a New York Soc iety Lady. 


~ CURRENT THOUGHT. — 


*The Coming Reiga of Plenty” is the title 
of an essay by Prince Kropotkin in the Nine- 
teenth Century for June, in which the capacity 
ef the earth to support an indefinitely iu- 
ereased popuiation is discussed, if not ex- 
haustively, at lcast very fuily, and with 
amarked ability. 

The prince bezins by pointing out—as he has 
done more fuliy in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for April—thbe steadily growing and 
irresistible tendency of modern civilization 
toward decentralization. The time is passed, 
or pearly so, when the various nations of the 
earth occupied each a special field of indus- 
tery; when one set of countries furnished food 
andraw materials, while another set were 
chiefly occupied in manufacturing. Though 
America stili sends cotton to Europe, she 
gmanufactures for her own use more and more 
ofitevery year. India has become an ex- 
porter of jute fabrics, where, less than a gen- 
eraticn 20, she sent her jute fiber round the 
cape to England, to be returned to her in fin- 
ished manufactures. Similar industria! changes 
may be observed in Prussia, Germany and 
ether countries of contimeutal Europe. 


Knowledze and invention, ‘boldness of 
Qhought aud enterprise, conquests of genius 
and improvements of social organization have 
become international growths; aud no kind 
of progress—iatellectual, industrial, or social 
—can be kept within political boundaries; it 
erosses the seas, it pierces the mountains; 
steppes are ny obstacle tu it, Kuowledye and 
guventive powers are now so thoroughly in- 
ternational that if a simple newspaper para- 
graph announces to-mvurrow that the probiem 
of storing force, of priuting without inking, 
or of aerial navigation, has received a prac- 
tical suiution in ibis country or elsewhere, we 
may feel sure that within a few weeks the 
same problem will be solved, aimost in the 
game way, by a score of inventors of all 
Mationalities, Continually we Jearn that the 
Bame scientilic discovery, or technical inven- 
tion, bas been made within a few days’ dis- 
taiice, incountriesa thousand miles apart; asif 
there were a kind of aumosphere which favors 
the geruuuation of 2 given idea at a given 
moment. And such an. atmosphere exisis— 
steam, print, und Lhe common stuck of Know] 
edge have created it. Thuse whu dream of 
snonovoliziug techuical genius are therefore 
fifty years behind the times; they are dreamers 
Jike Nupvieuu the Third, who fancied be could 
gestroy the German armies by keeping secret 
bis mitraiilcuses, but saw the Gerinans also 
ome with mitruilleuses—of Russiau investivn 
and American make—and sumethiug more 
powerlui than mechauica!l guns: new military 
tacucs. The werld—the wide, wide world— 
as now the true dumain of knowledge: and if 
@ach nation displays syme special capacities 
fin some special branch, the varicus cupacities 
of diferent ustivus compensate one another, 
and the 2dvautages wiich could be derived 
from ibem would be anly temporary. The 
fine British werkimauship in mechanical arts, 
the Yankce boldness for givantie enterprise, 
the Freuch systematic mind, aud the German 
pedagogy, are becaming iuternaticnal ca paci- 
Ges. Walliams Armistron# in his itvlian work- 
shop communicates to Crabaus those capaci- 
ties fur manazing huge iron masses which 
have been nurtured on the Tyne; the uproar- 
ious Yaukee spirit of enterprise pervades the 
old world: the French taste for harmony be- 
comes Evropeun taste: and German peda- 
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he great manufacturing na- 
of the future is the food 
d preducing countries be- 


vated on 


[HE STANDARD, 


And Belgium is, moreover, a manufacturing 
country which exports home made goods to 
the value of Gis. per head of population (I 
take Neumann Spellart’s figures). As to sep- 
arate partsof the Beigian territory, the small 
and naturally unfertile province of West 
Flanders not only grows the food of its 580 
inbabitauzs on the square mile, but exports 
agricultural produce itv the value of 25s. per 
head of population. And yet no one cau read 
Laveleve’s masterly work without coining to 
the conclusion that the Flemish agriculture 
would have realized still better results were 
it not hampered in its growth by the steady 
and heavy increuse of rent. In face of the 
rent being increased each vine years, most. of 
the farmers huve abstained from further Im- 
provements. 

I might quote like examples fromelsewhere, 
especialiy from Lombardy, without even 
going as far as China. But the above will be 
enou:rh to caution the reader against basty 
eonclusions as to the impossibility of feeding 
35,000,000 people from 738,000,000 acres. They 
also will enable meto draw the following 
conclusions: (1) If tbe soil of the United 
Kingdum were cultivated only as .t was 
thirty years ago, 24,000,000 people, instead of 
17,000,000, cculd live cn hume grown tood; 
and that culture, while giving occupation to 
at least 750.0QU men, Would give nearly 
3,000,000 wealthy home customers to the 
British manutactures. (2) If the 1,590,000 
acres on Which wheat was grown thirty years 
ago—only these, aud nob more—were culti- 
vated as the tields are cultivated now in 
England under the allotment system, which 
gives on tbe average forty busheis per acre, 
the united kingdem wouid grow foud tor 
27,000,000 inhabitunts out of 35,000,000. 
(3) if the now cultivated area ol _the 
united kingdom (80,000 square miles) 
were cultivated us the sui is eulti- 
the average in Belgium, the 
united kingdoin would bave food fur 37,000,000 
inhabitants; and it might export agricultural 
produce, wilhbout ceasing to munulucture, So 
as freely to supply all the needs of a wealthy 
population, Aud finally (4), if the population 
of this country came two be doubled, all that 
would be required for producing the food fer 
7U, 000,000 inabitanis would be to cultivate 
the suil us it is cultivated in the best farms or 
this country, in Lombardy, and in Fianders, 
and to cultivate the meadows which at 
present fie almost unproductive around the 
big cities in the sume way as the neighbor- 
hcud of Paris is cultivated by the Paris 
maraichers. All chese are uot fuucy dreams, 
but mere reuiities; nuthing bus mivdest cunclu- 
sions from what we see round about us, with- 
out any allusion to the. agriguiture of the 
imture. 

But Prince Kropotkin is not satisfied with 
thus demonstrating that Great Britian could 
eusily raise food sufficient for double her 
present population, without adopting any 
methods of agriculture not now thoroughly 
understood ard largely practiced. He goes 
farther, and shows how, as population 1n- 
creases in density, the command of man over 
the productive power of the soil becomes 
proportionately greater, until it really seems 
impossible tu set a limit to it. Here is his 


a 


description of a single marais, or “orchard,” 
near Paris: 

His orchard covers only 2 7-i0-acres. The 
outlay for the establishment, inciuding a 
steam engine for watering purposes, reacked 
£1,136. Enght perseous, Ai Pounce: ineluded, 
cultivate the orchard. and. carry the vegeta- 
blesto the murket, for which purpose one 
horse is kept; when returning from Paris they 
bring in manure, for which £100 is speut 
every year. Auotber £100 is spent in rent 
and taxes. But how to enumerate all that is 
guthbered every Veur on this plot of Jess than 
three aéres, without Hing two pages or 
more With the “must wonderful figures? One 


must Tread them iu AL Porce’s work, but bere 


“of carrots, 


are the chief items: Afore than 20,UU0 pouuds | 
more than 20,000 — pounds of 
cnions, radishes aud other vegetables sold by 


weight, 6,W00 heads of cabbage, 3,000 of eaull- 


‘in short, a tetil of + 


flower, 5,0U0 baskets of tematoes, 5,000 duzen 
cof choice fruit, und 154,000) hearts of saiad— 
GU0 pounds of veretn- 


jes, This soil is mute to such an amount 


} Ghat every year 250 cubiec-yards of icam bave 


ompelied to rely upon their own 
: Pest meat. Great Britain 
pow buy: tien ¢ 
food she eats, aud pays fer it in’ manufact- 
ures. What will she do..when other nations 


- decline wo buy the produce of her looms and 
@pilis? Musi balf ber people starve? This is 
‘fhe question Prince Krepotkin discusses: 


Is it possible that the soil of the United 
Kingdom, which at present vields food for 
one-half of its inhabitants, could provide all 
the necessary uinvunt and variety of food for 
35,000.00 Duman beings, when it covers cnly 
78,000,000 acres aH told—forests and rocks, 
mnarshes aud peut: bogs, cities, railways and 
fields? The current opinion is, that it by nv 
. Means can: snd that cpiuion isso inveterate 
that we even see.a scientist, like Mr. Healey, 
Who is always su cauhous when dealing with 
eurrent cpiniuns 1) science, indorse that 
opinion without even taking the trcuble of 
verifying it. It is uccepted as an axiom. 
And yet, as soon as we try to find out any 
argument in its favor, we discover that it has 
wet the shchtest foundation, either in facts, 
or ia Judgment upon well known facts. 
Prince Kropotkin begins his demonstration 
by pointing out that the soil of Great Britain 
supports fewer inhabitants to-day than it did 
thirty years azo. Since 1260 the area urder 
wheat bas been reduced by 1,590,000 acres, 
< ud the crop by 40,000,000 bushels. Culti- 
- wated crops of every kind have been reduced 
and pasture land increased. The chief cause 
vot the short food supply is not the increase of 
population. - 
- It ais chiefly the destruction, the abandon- 
ment of ugricuiture. Each crop requiring 
uman faber bus bad its area reduced: an 
me third of the agricultural laborers have 
ea seut uwar since 1861 to reinforce the 
ranks of the unempicyed in the cities, so that, 
far from being over populated, the tields of 
Britain are starred of human labor, as James 
Caird used to say. The British nation dves 
_ Bot work on her own svil; she is prevented 
from doing so; and the weuld-W® economists 
@ompluin that the soil will not nourish its 
inhabitants! Jel scignreur, telle terre would be 
» the answer of the French peasants, 
_ Dhe prince thus compares the azriculture 
oF Great Britain with that of Belgiuia: 
~— Belgium also crows an average of 27 8-10 
bushels of wheat per acre, bat her. wheat 
area is relatively twice as Jarze as that of 
the Waited Rinedum; it covers one-eleventh 
part of the cultivated ‘area, one-tweilth of 
“She augeregate territory. Besides, Belczium 
aeuliivatves on a danger scale industrial plants 
and alihough she keeps the same amount of 
cattle oo ibe ucre us ibe United Kingdom, 
er agegrecute creps of cereals are five 
times larger with recard to the eultivated 
@rea, and scven tines larger with regard to 
Bhe aggrevate territory. As to those who 
i not dail to say that the soil of Belgium 
as certainly more fertile than that of this 
-eountry, let me auswer, in the words of 
Laveley¥e, that “only one-half, or less, of the 
territory offers natural conditions which are 
favorable for agricuiture;” the other half 
consists of a graveliy suil, or sands, “the 
matura!l sterility of which could be over- 
powered only by heavy manuring.”” Man— 
mot nature—has c<iven to the Belgian soil its 
Ht productivity. With this soil and la- 
tr, Belgiam succeeds in supplying nearly 
all the food cf a population which is denser 
than that of England and Wales, and 
wuinbers 514 inhabitants to the square mile. 
2f the exports of agricultural produce from 
Belgium be taken into uccount, we can say 
that Laveieye’s figures are still good, and 
that only one inhabitant out of each twenty 
Fequires Imported jood. But even if we 
double his figures, we still find that the soil 
elgium supplies with home grown food no 
; 0. elants per square mile. 


to be suld... The yross: income is estimated at 
£300, which pays the £100 of rent 
and taxes and £570 of » working ex- 
penses. But ike examples. could be given 
yy the dezen, aud the best evidence against 


any possible exaggeration of the resuits is the 


very bigh rent paid by the gardeners, which 


reaches, on the average, £32.per-acre. No 


dess than 2,125 ueres. are cultivated under 


Paris in that: way by 6.000 persoas, and thus 
not onty the 2,0u9,000 Purisians are supplied 
with vegetabies, but the surplus is also sent 
toLondon Ce 

Nor is this by any means the best that can 
be done. The system of marais culture is 
only thirty years old, and is yet in its infancy. 
The next forward step will be the heating of 
the sci], so as to ‘set the seasons at defiance. 
Already, Priuce Kropotkin tells us, a certain 
M. Lemaitre at Asnicres, has covered with a 
glass roof half an acre of soil for. the culture 
of asparagus: he 


He thus has a winter garden, where man 
freely moves and works, heated at the cost of 
only one ton of coalevery day. But he crops 
every day, Guring ten consecutive months, no 
fess than from 1,000 to 1,200 big bundles of 
asparagus, Which are sold. in the market. at 
an average of Tgd. to Sd. each. And the 
Revue Horticole, quoted by M. Luubeau, main- 
tains that no less than sixty acres would be 
necessary to crop the same amount of aspara- 
gus if iv were grown in the open air. The pro- 
ductive powers of a given area of Jand are 
tin ducreased Mure than a bundred times. 

So itis. As man’s wants increase, so does 
his capacity for supplying them. . Like a good 
genius, kindly nature stands ready at cur call, 
aud answers every draft we make upon her 
resources. She kuows no barriers of sub- 
sistence, such as foolish men erect in her 
despite. Her stores are limitless, her bounty 
inexhaustible, her forces equal to any call. 
All man needs is freedom cf access to her. 


If we take all into consideration; if we re- 
alize the progress made of late in the car- 
dening culture, and the tendency toward 
spreading its methods to the brvad field; if 
we watch the cultural experiments which are 
being made now—experiments to-day and 
realities to-morrow—aucd ponder over the re- 
sourees kept im store by science, we ure 
bound to say that it is utterly impossible to 
foresee at the present mument the himits as 
to the maximum number of human beings who 
could live and enjoy life upon a given aren of 
land, nor as to what a variety of produce 
they could advantageously grow in any lati- 
tude. Each day widens former limits and 
opens new aud wide horitzens. All we can 
say now is that six bundred persous cvuld 
easily live on asquare mile; and that, with 
cultural methods already used -on a large 
scale, utheusand human beings—noet idiers— 
living on a square mile (that is, on 640 acres) 
could easily, without any Kind of overwork, 
obtain from that area a luxurious vegetable 
and unimal food, as well as the flax, wool, 
sik and hides necessary for their clothing. 
As to what may be obtuined under still more 
perfect methods—also known but not yet 
tested on a large scale—it is better to abstain 
from any forecast; so unexpected are the re- 
cent achievements cf intensive culture. 


We thus see that the over population fallacy 
does not staud the very first attempt at sub- 
mitting it to a closer examination. Those 
only can be borror stricken at seeing the pop- 
ulation of this country increase by onc indi- 
vidual every thousand seconds who think of 
a buman being asa mere claimant upon tbe 
stock of material wealth of humanity, with- 
out being at the same time a contributor to 
that stock. But we, who see in each new- 
born babe a future worker capable of pro- 
ducing much more than his own share of the 
common stock—we greet his appearance. We 
kinow that a crowded population is a neces- 
sary condition for permitting man to increase 
the productive powers of his labor. We know 
that highly productive tabor is impossib) 1s 
long as mon are scattered, fow in numbs. , 


| 


over wide territories, and are thus-anable to 
conrbine together for the higher achievements 
of civilization. We kuow what ap agmount of 
labor must be speut to scratch the soil with a 
primitive plow, to spin and weave. by hand, 
and we know also how much less labor it 
costs to grow the same amounts; of food, 
weave the same cloth, with the help of mod- 
ern machinery. And we see that it, is infinitely 
easier to grow two hundred thovgand pounds 
of food on one acre thanto grow them ona 
hundred acres. It is all very well to imagine 
that wheat grows by itself om the Russian 
steppes; but those who have seen how the 
peasant toils in the “fertile? black earth 
region will have one desire: that the increase 
of population may permit the use of the 
Steani digeer and gardening culture in the 
Steppes; that it may permit those who are 
bow the beastsof burden of bamanity to raise 
thieir backs and to become at last men. 


.2rince Kropotkin writes as a socialist. He 
abhwors the capitalist and the middleman. 
But he sees clearly and ackaowledges that the 
chief reason why men stand idle and starving 
in England while broad fields remain untilled 
is because the system of private land owuer- 
ship has raised a wail between men and 
nature’s bounty. And he well deserves our 
thank 5 and our applause for the skillful man- 
ner in which he has massed facts and figures 
ou the side of truth. : 


ree 


Mr. ‘W. H.. S. Aubrey, LL.D., contributes to 
the Fortaigitly Review for June, an article on 
“Social Pru& lems in America,” which is interest- 
ing, notasa contribution to economic literature, 
but as illustrating of what crudity of thought 
and carelessness as to fact men of reputation 
and educatian can be guilty. Among the 
social problerns which he discusses is the 
silver question, of which be speaks as follows: 


Ten years ago certain United States sena- 
tors interested in the prolific silver mines of 
Nevada, secuned the enactmeut of a measure 
for the coining of two millions of silver dol- 
lars monthly, aud for the issue of certilicates 
for silver depasited in buik, A murket was 
thus found tor part of their products, but the 
result is that the treasury and the minut are 
tilled to repletion with = silver dollars for 
which there ts 10 demand, besides thousands 
of tous of silver ingots waiting to be cvined. 
The loss to the public for coining and in in- 
terest has been -enormeus, and, In addition, 
the relative valu2 of the silver dollar to the 
gold ts only as 78 to 160. Of course, the sil- 
ver kings, who foxsted the measure upon the 
eountry for their own purposes, have long 
since been vaid fare the great mass of the 
metal, and they: strenuously oppose any 
scheme for the repeal or the modifica- 
tion of a scheme whereby they have 
nade millions at the public” expense. 
Suecessive seer 2taries of the treasury 
and banking arathorities have avowed 
their conviction that unless the silver coinage 
be suspended, ‘commerce will be disturbed 
and the public credit impaired. Secing that 
silver has been for sume time at a discount, 
the practical efect is that the country at 
lurve bas to suffer fram the depreciation, for 
any one can obtaim at the mint, in exchange 
for gold or United States bonds, silver coinage 
at the full discount, which he can use at the 
par value. Many large employers and sture- 
keepers have been in the bubit of purchasing 
silver in thus way, so as to make a profit upen 
their payraents for wages or commodities. 
The system is convenient for debtors and for 
all who hve to pay money, but it is the 
reverse fur creditors and for all who have 
money to receive. There has been the usual 
talk about a bi-metailie currency and a legal- 
ized unifermigy of standard between gould and 
silver, whieh all practical persons know to be 
utterly inipossibie. 
It is to be presumed that Mr. Aubrey. really 
believes this nonsense, and it is certain: that 
some, at least, of the readers of the Fort- 
nightly. will accept it as fact upon his testi- 


mony: It does not-seem to: have’ cecurred to: 


hiin that if anybody who wished could get 
one hundred silver dollars from the treasury 


in exchange for seventy-eight gold dcllars. 
every gold coin in the country would be swept 


into the treasury vaults within less than a 
mouth: ..: ee ae eee as " “ 
The produce exchanges are another of Mr. 
Aubrey’s “social problems.” It seems to him 
a terrible and unnatural thing that any man 
should buy a bushel of wheat, or a barrel of 
petroleum, with intent to sellitagain. .~ 
‘Inthe New York produce exchange alone 
the members buy and sell (ofcourse, not for 
delivery) tivo bushels of wheat for every one 
that is grown in the country. They deal in 
live times the cotton crop of the entire south. 
Penasyivania yields about 24,000,000 barrels 
of. oil in ayear, but in New Yoris city as much 
nominally exchanges bunds in a week, and 
the various petrvleum exchinges sold lust year: 
2,U00,0U0,000 barrels, or tifty times the total 
yield. = a - 2 
. Mr. Aubrey need not have visited this coun- 
try to learn that the constaut reselling of the 


‘same goods on the floor of an exchange is the 


surest preventive of that “cornering of the 


market” which in a previous sentence he de 
plores. Any English mercantile man could 
have told him that the cora merchants of 
Mark lane in Londou buy and sell the grain 
product of the world half a dozen times over 
every year—and lucky for the bread eaters 
of Eugland that they do. 

Mr. Aubrey assures us that he does not 
write in any spirit of “mere criticism or of 
cynicism,” and begs that his transatlantic 
friends will not resent “what is intended as a 
kind-and sympathetic treatment of the sub- 
ject.” He need not worry himself. 


_ ‘Will England retain India? This is a ques- 
‘tion which Meredith Townsend asks and 
auswers in the June issue of the Fortnightly 
Review. He does not think she will, or can; 
though he evidently sincerely wishes that she 
could. And he states the reasons for his be- 
lief in a clear, straightforward style that is 
very convincing. 

Mr. Meredith begins with a description of 
the British etnpire in india that perhaps con- 
veys a clearer idea of what the British domi- 
nation really means than has ever before been 
given. 

It is customary with Englishmen, and es- 
pecially with Enuelishmen who have seen 
ndia, to speak of the British dumination 
there as “a miracle,” but they seldom realize 
fully the import of their words. The Indian 

empire isnot a miracle in the rhetorician’s 
sense, but in the theolugian’s sense. It is a 
thing which exists and is alive, but cannot 
be accounted for by any process of reasoning 
founded on experience. Itis a miracle as a 
floating island of granite would be a miracle, 
or a bird of brass which flew and sung and 
liyed on in midair. It is a structure built 
on nothing, without foundations, without 
buttresses, held in its place by some furee the 
orisin of which is undiscoverabie and the na- 
ture of which has never been expiained. For 
eiguty years at least writers by the score 
huve endeavored to bring home to Engiish- 


be perceived, they have all failed. The Briton 
reads what they say, learns up their figures, 
tries to understand their descriptions, but 
fails, for ail his labor, to realize what India 
is—a continent large as Europe west of the 
Vistula, and with 30,000,000 more people, 
fuller of ancient nations, of great cities, of 
varieties of civilization, of armies, nobilities 
priesthoods, organizations for ever : 
ceivable purpose from the spreading of great 
religions down to systematic murder. 
There are twice as many Bengalces as 
there are Frenchmen; the Hindostan- 
ees, properly so called, outnumber the 
whites in the United States; the 
Mabrattas would Mill Spain, the people of the 


con- 


nen the vastoess of India, but, so far as can 
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Punjab with Scinde are double the population 
of Turkey, and I have named but four vf the 
more salient divisions. Everything is on the 
same bewildering scale. The fighting peoples 
of India, whose ma!es are as big as ourselves, 
as brave as vurselves, and mvure regardiess 
of death than ourselves, number at least a 
hundred and twenty millions, equal to Gib- 
bon’s calculation of the population of the 
Roman empire. There are four hundred 
thousand trained browa soldiers in pative 
service, of whom we hear perhups once In ten 
years, and at least two millions of men wo 
think their proper profession is arms, who 
would live by arms if they could, and of 
whom we in England never hear a word. If 
the Prussian conscription were applied in 
Iudia, we should, without counting reserves 
or landwehr or any force not summoned in 
time of peace, have twoand a half millions of 
soldiers actually in barracks, with eight hun- 
dred thousand recruits coming up every year 
—a force with which not only Asia, but the 
world, might be subdued. There are tens of 
millions of prosperous peasants whose 
hoardings make of India the grand 
absorbent of the precious metais; tens of 
millious of peasants beside whose poverty 
fellabs or Sicilians or Connaught men are 
rich; millions of artisans, ranging frum the 
men who build palaces to the men who, 
nearly naked and almost without tools, do 
the humblest work of the potter. Every oc 
cupation which exists in Europe exists also in 
India. The industry of the vast continent 
never ceases, for India, with all ber teeming 
multitudes, with a populution in places 
packed beyond European precedent, impurts 
noting either to eat or drink, and, but for 
the Eurvpeans, would import nothing what- 
ever. She is sutficieut to herself for every- 
thing save silver. Amid these varied masses, 
these two buudred and fifty millions, whose. 
mere descriptions would fll volumes, the 
tide of life fuwsas vigorously as in Europe. 
There is as much labor, as much-con-. 
tention, as much ambition, as much crime, as 
much variety of careers, hopes, fears and 
hatreds. Iris still possible to a money less. 
Indian to become vizier of a dynasty. 
older than history, cr finance. minister of a 
hew prince whose personal fortune in hard 
cush is double that ot the late Emperor Will- 
ium, or abbot of a monastery richer than 
Gtastonbury ever was, owner of an estute’ 
that covers a county, head of a tirm whose. 
transactions may vie with those of tbe Bar- 
ings or Bleichroders. One man, JuteePer- 
shud by name, fed and transported the army 
wuich conquered the Pupjub, 5 

I have failed like the rest, Isee. Well, see 
for a@ mouieut in imagination a Europe even 
fuller of people, but full oniy of brown men, 
and then see also this. Above this incon- 
ceivable mass of humanity, governing all, 
rotecting all, taxing all, rises what. we call 
rere “the empire,” a corporation of less. than 
fifteen hundred men, part chosen by examin- : 
ation, part by co-optution, whu are setto gov- 
ern, and who protect themselves in governing » 
by tinding pay for a minute white garrison of 


65,000 men, one fifth of the Ruman legions— 


though the masses to be cuntrolied are doubie. 
the subjects of Rume—iess than the army. of. 
Sweden, or Belgium, or Holiauc. ‘That cor- 
poration and that garrison coustitute the’ 
“Indian empire.” There is nothing. else... 
Banish those fifteen hundred men in black, 
defeat that slender garrison-in red, and the 
empire hus ended, the structure disappears, 
aud brown India einerges unchaned aud un- 
changeable. Tu support the official world aud 
its gurrisoun—betu, recollect, smatler than 
those of Belgium—there is, except Indian’ 
opibiun, absolutely nothing. Not only is there 
no White race in India, not only is there no 
white colony, but there is no. white man who. 
purposes to remain. Lerd Dufferin, wom we 
scarcely think of as middie uged,-is possibly - 
the oldest, certainly amuse the oldest, o 
white men in Iudia. No ruler stiys there to. 
help, or criticise, or moderate his. successor, . 
No successful white soldier founds a: tamily. 
No white mao who makes a fortune bu 


garrison ther outside: t 
except In foverument: emp 


planters, traders und profes 


fewer than the black men’ in: 
city like Benares, a.stoue city 
ings rival those of. Venice, 2. 
and palaces beautiful enough ‘anc 


~enoueh to bea world’s wond 


no waite man’s brain er hand he 


executed anything, a traveler: 


year talking culy with the 


from the “stations” plauted 
cities ibis so everywhere.) 7 
servants, not even grcoms, u¢ 
inep, oo. white posttnen, uo wl 
Ifthe brown. men struck fora 
“empire? Would collapse like a hou 
aud every reling man would 


the keenest 
who 


nie to a house sixteen miles out.of € 

On the road, as usual, he uoted eve 

but at last turned to me with: the: 
*-Where,-then, ure the white’ mea?!) “No- 
where,” was the only pussible reply; and it is 
true of the entire contineut... This absence of 
white menis said to be due to climate, but’ 
even in “the hills? no one settles. els 
men live on the sultry plaius of New Sc 
Wales; Americans, whe are only Englishmen 


a little desiccated, are Sling up: the steamy |. 


plains of Florida; Spaniards bave settled 


a governing caste throughout the tropical.) 
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offer which as I believe was once made to 
Lord Canning by the Sikhs to become on ccr- 
tuin conditions the janissaries of the empire 
was rejected; a constantly repeated proposal 
to import a uegro army which would be in as 
much danger from iusurrection as we are, 
has been—very rigktly, for moral reasons— 
put aside; the device, in which Sir Henry 
Maine said he believed, of creating a caste 
whose single caste rule should be obedience to 
the queen hus never been tried; and the em- 
pire hangs in air, supported by nothing but 
the minute white garrison and the unproved 
assumption that the people of India desire It 
to continue to exist. ; 
Such a description of India as this renders 
the rest of Mr. Townsend’s somewhat lengthy 
article almost unnecessary. English domina- 
tion is simply a dead weight imposed upon a 
social system which it has done much iv- 
deed to repress, but nothing to modify. Over 
all India England has enforced what Mr. 
Townsend terms the pax Brittanica—the uni- 
versal peace. No native ruler may make 
war upon his ncishbor; organized brigandage 
and organized murder have been put down, 
and kept down, with the strong hand; civil 
justice is open to all—who can afford to pay. 
for it; the crushingly heavy taxes are im- 
partially collected; and there is absolute 
freedom of religion. And yet Mr. Towan- 
send, who writes as though he knew, believes 


‘that these blessings are utterly unappreciated 


by. the people on whom-they have been con- 
ferrca: pede om 
_ Personal liberty, religious liberty, equal 
jastice, perfect security—these things the 
empire gives; but, thea, are these so valued 
as.to overcome the iuherent and incurable 
dull distaste felt by the brown-men to the 
white men who give them? I doubt it greatly. 
The immense mass of the peasantry, who 
benefit most directly by the British ways of 


ruling, are, it must be remembered, an inert 


mass. Tney are the stakes in the game, not 
the players. It is fur the right of taxing 
them that all Indian revolutions, wars, in- 
vasions, movements of all kinds, have oc- 
curred. Lost in the peaceful monotony of 
their village life, which, unless all evidence 
from history is.worthless, they most heartily 
love, they hardly notice dynastic changes, 
and will accept auy ruler if only he leaves 
their custums alone, and takes. no more of 
‘their: produce than they have been accus- 
tomed froin time immemorial to pay as tribute 
to the strong. “Even, therefore, if they ap- 
proved the British government, their ap- 
proval would be of little political value; but 
there is no evidence that they do approve 
Me ls : 

. Of all the active classes of India, the one 
‘which the Buylish treated best were the 
Sepoys, the Hiudustanee and Benaree peas- 
ants who for a hundred vears had followed 
the British standard in a career of victory 
broken only once. Alone among the soldiers 
of the world, these men not ouly entered the 
service of their own free wil, but were 


authorized to quit it at their own discretion. | 


They could not be sent abroad without their 
own consent—ii consent not infrequently re- 
fused.. Their discipline was su mild thas it 


rather reseinoled that of policemen than that 


of soldiers, and) was, in’ purticular,’ wholly 


devoid of that element of worry which is the. 
‘true grievance of Kngtish soldiers when not in 


the field.” They were paid wages just double | 


those obtainible in ciyil life, had many prizes 


-in the shape of promotion, and received their 


-pensions as regularly as dividends on state 


bonds. . Their’ farms, even in. native states, | 
were specially protected, and the magis- 
trates made it their duty to see that a com- 
plainant who. had been. a Sepey received a 


. ficers,; whom in- 
hey Uked; and eves in many: in- 
d cur women and children, 

v 


dull, une “unmiti- 
2 Gf Asiatics for-white. men, 
saw a chance ‘of 


; : KLIN Y Was not” 
revolt, m which the armed 
‘al, took. the leading 
nof the effete dynusty 
22 accepted by Hin- { 
s Mussulmen—showed its true | 


mind, ; 
to white rule, . 


As for the higher classes, it would be a- 
_wonder indeed ‘if they endured the. British 


sections of the two Americas; Dutchinea.| 


. de : : 
dwell on in Java; but the English, whatever. [.” 


the temptation, will not stay in India. No 
matter what the sucrifice, whetber in money, | 
or dignity, or pleasant occupation, an unceu- | 
troliable disgust, an overpowering sense of 
being aliens iuexsrably divided (from. 
pecple of the ‘nnd, comes upon, them 

they glide -silently away. It. follow 

eveu in the minute official wor 

minute garrison nothing is perm 

viceroy rules for live years, and 

councilor advises fur five year 

The general commands. fo e 

and ceparts. The official serves thirt 
prebably in ten separate countr 


. . en ae it Ye i ( 
parts. There is not in India one ruling: man: ! 


whom two generations of Indiiuns haveknown:}- 


as ruliug man. Of all that-.in Europe comes 
of continueusness, heredity, accumulated per-» 
sonal experience, or the wisdom of old-age, 
there is in India not one trace; nor, can: there 
ever be. hnagine if in Europe no sovereign 
or premier or comminder-in-chief ever lived 
six years! Yet these men, thus: shifting, thus 
changing, do the whole work of legislating, 
foverning, and adminsteriug, all that-is done 
in the whole.of Europe by all the sovereigns, 
ail the statesmen, allthe paridaments, all the. 
judges, revenue boards, prefects, magistrates, 


‘confident. Anc ! 
‘them, it would be hard to: contradict his 


yoke with patience. For British domination 
reduces 


1em to. insienificance- and inaction, 
and makes them followers, when they feel 
that of right they should be leaders. - They. 


heir great pussessious still—their treas- | 
nd their troops; but the heavy restrain- | 


and of the empireis on them, and forces. | 
hem to sitin idleness, when they would fain 
be up and doing. aren 


a state of things there can be but | 


1 Mr. Townsend points it out 
Let England sustuin one heavy. 
defeat heavy enough 


2s not pretend to guess; but that it: : 


sooner or later he is resignedly. | 
aAudif things are as he describes 


prophecy. 


tax. gatherers and police officers, They are | 


‘the empire,” and there is no other. | 
Nor is this. the whole truth. The imperial. 
service—l use the expressiun recommended 
by the civil service ccuimissigners because it 
covers both the civiliaus and the administering 
soldiers—have displayed for'a centurya rigid 
respect for promises and perfect pecuniary 
honor. Consequently, aided by the rooted 
Indian idea, that, power being of God, any 
one, however hostile, may bonorably serve a 
de facto ruler, they bhauve always, been able to. 
hire Indian agents of all kinds—soldiers, 
policemen and minor cfficials—in any numbers. 
required. That power, however, sives them. 
no toctrold. As 1857 showed, they have not 
secured even the loyalty of the Indian soldiers 
bound to them ty oath, and while actually in- 
the service, and outside the ranks of their 
paid servants, they buve nothing to depend 
on. There is uo nation or tribe or caste in- 
India which is certain in the hour of tria} to 
stund by the white wan’sside; which has, so to 
speak, elected him as ruler; which, were the 
garrison defeated or withdrawn, could be 
trusted to die rather than the empire should 
fail. There is no native army that the im- 
perial service—which is, IE repeat, the empire 
—could summon with confidence: no tribe 
whom they could arm en masse; no native 


city whose inhabitants would risk a storm to 
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